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The world’s greatest singers 
make records only for the Victor. 


The world’s greatest singers! 


The greatest tenors; 


the greatest sopranos; the greatest contraltos; the greatest 


baritones; the greatest bassos. 


Not among the greatest, 


but “%e greatest of all nationalities. 


Caruso, the greatest Italian tenor 

Dalmores, the greatest French tenor 

Scotti 

Battistini {the greatest Italian baritones 

Ruffo | 

de Gogorza, the greatest Spanish baritone 

Renaud, the greatest French baritone 

Homer, the greatest American contralto 

Schumann-Heink, the greatest German 
contralto 


Gerville-Réache, the greatest French 
contralto 


Melba, the greatest English soprano 
Tetrazzini, the greatest Italian soprano 


Eames 
Farrar 


Calvé, the greatest French soprano 


; the greatest American sopranos 


Gadski, the greatest German soprano 
Sembrich, the greatest Polish soprano 
Michailowa, the greatest Russian soprano 


Journet } 
Plancon J 


the greatest French bassos 


These famous artists—universally acknowledged /he 


greatest, and 


commanding the 


highest salaries—make 


records only for the Victor because only the Victor brings 
out their voices as clear and true as life 


itself. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 





New Victor Records are on sale at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The March of Events 


people, President Taft has laid out a 

sweeping programme for Congress. It is 
a programme big enough for his whole adminis- 
tration. It includes, among other things, 
much more radical railroad regulation, the 
strengthening of the law for the conservation 
of natural resources, a moderate mail subsidy 
for our merchant marine, a commission-govern- 
ment of Alaska, and (somewhat vaguely yet) a 
reform of the currency. 

All these are old subjects, and the most im- 
portant of them were among the Roosevelt 
policies. There is, therefore, little new in this 
comprehensive programme; but on several of 
these subjects Mr. Taft has made more definite 
proposals than Mr. Roosevelt had made. And 
he has made them with earnestness — with 
earnestness but without enthusiasm. At least, 
he has not provoked the enthusiasm of the 
people. 

To be eloquent and stirring — perhaps it 
is better that a President should be judicial. 
The oratorical mind is likely to consider a 
great task done when it has been proposed in 
ringing sentences. The criticism, therefore, 
that has been common of- Mr. Taft’s speeches 
and of his journey — that he does not arouse 
the real enthusiasm of the people — may 
not be so bad as it sounds. A friendly cor- 
respondent, who accompanies him, has writ- 
ten to THE Wor Lp’s Work: 


I his speeches made on his journey to the 


“The trip is quite different from the one that 
Mr. Taft made during the campaign. I was 
with him then. There was enthusiasm in the 
West at that time over the promises he made, most 


of which led the people to believe that he was 
among the Progressives. On this trip all courtesy 
is shown to the President, but there is little enthusi- 
asm for the man. The general feeling is that the 
West cannot look to him as its representative, 
that he has put himself in line with Aldrich and 
Cannon to insure the carrying of his policies 
through Congress. He thought that the tariff 
was out of his way, but it isn’t.” 


True, this is the criticism of the moment and 
not of a year after. But it does show (and the 
newspaper comment along the President’s 
whole route confirms this conclusion) that 
Mr. Taft’s speeches have lacked the quality 
of the bugle-call. There is no note in them 
of popular leadership. It is, the judicial 
administrator that speaks. His great suc- 
cess will lie in working out his programme 
rather than in arousing the people by explain- 
ing it. 

No other President has at the very begin- 
ning of his term laid out so orderly and 
comprehensive a programme. Mr. Taft has 
thought out a consistent series of policies. 
They are ‘progressive’ too. They point to 
the enlarged regulation of corporations, and 
the enlarged activities of the Government; 
and the more important of them have already 
met the approval of the people. That is one 
reason why there is no occasion for demon- 
strative enthusiasm. 

His real task lies in so using the machinery 
of his administration as to carry out these 
policies. And it is worth remembering that 
he has a smiling persistence. He does not 
easily become tired. 


Copyright, 1909, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 
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MR. OTTO T. BANNARD, CANDIDATE FOR MAYOR OF NEW YORK, AGAINST TAMMANY 


A BUSINESS MAN OF LEGAL TRAINING, A REPUBLICAN, THE PRESIDENT OF A 
TRUST COMPANY, WHOSE CAMPAIGN IS WAGED AGAINST TAMMANY’S WASTE 














PROFESSOR HENRY C. EMERY OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
THE CHAIRMAN OF THE TARIFF BOARD APPOINTED BY PRESIDENT TAFT UNDER THE PAYNE-ALDRICH TARIFF ACT 














Photograph by Lizzie Caswall Smith, 309 Oxford St., W., London 
MR. JOHNSTONE FORBES-ROBERTSON, THE LONDON ACTOR-MANAGER 
“IT DOESN’T MATTER WHAT HE APPEARS IN, HE ALWAYS LIFTS ME INTO A NOBLER MOOD ” 


[See The March of Events," page £2207) 

















THE LATE CHARLES F. McKIM 
WHOSE DEATH REMOVED THE ACKNOWLEDGED LEADER OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 


[See The March of Events,” page 12206) 




















MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, AUTHOR OF “THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC” 


WHO, AT THE AGE OF NINETY, CAME TO NEW YORK AND READ 
A PATRIOTIC POEM AT THE HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION 

















THE STATUE 





WILLIAM H. SEWARD, PURCHASER OF ALASKA 
RECENTLY UNVEILED AT THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AT SEATTLE 


























SIR MOSES EZEKIEL, AN AMERICAN SCULPTOR WHO HAS WON DISTINCTION IN EUROPE 
[See page 12455) 
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LOWER BAY, NEW YORK 
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Photograph by Enrique Muller, N. Y. 


THE “CLERMONT,” THE REPLICA OF FULTON’S FAMOUS SHIP, UNDER ITS OWN POWER 
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Photograph by James Huntington, N. Y, 


WASHINGTON ARCH BY NIGHT 
THE END OF FIFTH AVENUE DECORATED FOR THE HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION 




















Photograph by Edwin Levick, N. Y. 
ILLUMINATED WARSHIPS DISCHARGING FIREWORKS 


A PART OF THE TEN-MILE LINE OF WARSHIPS IN THE HUDSON RIVER IN THE HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION 














. Photograph by James Huntington, N. Y. 
THE COURT OF HONOR, ON FIFTH AVENUE 
WHERE GOVERNOR HUGHES AND THE ADMIRALS OF THE AMERICAN AND VISITING 
SQUADRONS REVIEWED THE PARADE OF 25,000 SOLDIERS AND BLUEJACKETS 
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Photograph by Edwin Levick and Pictorial News Co., N. Y. 
AFTER THE PARADE HAD PASSED 
DURING A MARCH OF SIX MILES, THE PARADE PASSED MORE THAN A MILLION PEOPLE 
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THE TARIFF WILL NOT DOWN 


HE subject that the President may have 
hoped was settled for a time has shown 
itself to be the most vital of all. As soon as he 
declared the Payne Tariff Bill to be the best that 
the Republican party has ever framed, and 
defended it as (in a large way) successful, 
the storm burst. The whole Middle West is 
“insurgent”? or Democratic, and the people of 
those states feel a decided disappointment at 
the President’s attitude. They want a real 
revision of the tariff — downward; and they 
listened in vain for some promise from him of 
further effort. 

It is plain that the people of these Middle 
Western states and the President have not yet 
quite understood one another. Mr. Taft 
had before this journey expressed his present 
satisfaction with the Payne Act; but he had 
coupled this expression with some thought 
which showed that he regarded party har- 
mony of more importance than further reduc- 
tions of duties. His hearers in Wisconsin and 
Iowa had already threatened or sacrificed 
party harmony to an effort to get lower duties. 

In a word, Mr. Taft’s chief concern seems 
to be to keep the party factions together so as 
to ensure the passage of much desirable legis- 
lation. The insurgent Republicans prefer 
further tariff reduction to any or all other 
legislation. Yet this is not the whole mean- 
ing of this difference. Nor does a divergence 
of opinion about the tariff tell the whole story. 
The President’s downright defense of the 
Payne-Aldrich Bill at the home of those who 
opposed it raised a deeper fear, and it is this 
deeper fear that gave his speeches in the 
Middle West such emphasis in the public mind. 


THE ONE ISSUE THAT THE PRESIDENT 
MUST MEET 


_ deeper fear is frankly expressed in 
this comment by the New York Times: 


“Confronted by unmistakable and somewhat 
alarming evidences of a division in his party, 
in which the West is found upon one side and the 
East upon the other, he deliberately elects 
to ally himself with the East — with the pro- 
tected interests, with the great and powerful class 
of capitalists who have been so influential in 
shaping the policy and legislation of the party, 
the men who have caused it to be called the rich 
men’s party, the men against whom the charge 
has been made that they are a combination of 
privilege and pelf.” 
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Most of the 
policies that he has outlined are offensive to the 


Now this is unjust to Mr. Taft. 


combinations of “privilege and pelf.” The 
President’s highest ambition is to secure equal 
and exact justice to every man and to every 
interest — judicial infallibility, if such a thing 
were possible. He has not deliberately chosen 
to favor any section or interest or class of men 
over any other section or interest or class. 
What he has deliberately chosen is not to do 
that very thing. 

Still, the greater fear will not down, and his 
conduct of the tariff fight and his speeches 
about it keep this fear alive — the fear, namely, 
that his judicial manner, his hope to please all 
factions, his wish to preserve harmony, his 
determination that all shall work together for 
his larger aims — that this temper and this 
method may defeat those larger aims. 

Is he with the people or with the exploiters 
of the people? He is with the people. Any 
other judgment is unjust. 

But will he succeed in defending the people 
against the exploiters by trying to keep friendly 
with both? ‘This is the doubt that has arisen. 
And the President himself must be aware of it. 

There has been but one real political issue 
since the rise of the great corporation. It takes 
different forms with the turn of events. But, 
under whatever form, it is the same. It is 
whether the Government shall be controlled 
by the privileged interests or by the people. 
It makes little matter which party ranges itself 
on either side. It makes little difference 
whether it come to the front as a demand for 
tariff revision or for railroad regulation, or for 
conservation. At bottom it is the same thought, 
the same contention — whether aggregation 
of wealth shall enjoy special privileges from 
the Government. 

Now it may be that the only way to prevent 
the growth of privilege is by a sort of violence 
in the conduct of government — by the kind 
of Executive that spends the whole force of 
the office in bringing prosecutions, with noise 
and threats, or even by the kind of Executive 
that might bring confiscation and temporary 
ruin. In a word, this long contest may not 
end except after a period of governmental 
violence. 

It will be far better if we work out plans 
of just restraint and fair adjustment by orderly 
methods. It is this— precisely this — that 
Mr. Taft stands for and hopes for. He must 
go fast enough to keep the people’s support 


























TO WHAT DEPTHS IN MARYLAND? 


and he wishes to go slow enough to prevent 
party disruption. His party may or may not 
have the patience and the character to stand 
this strain. But he will make a mistake if he 
relies too much on it; for our parties are now 
very shifting things. Resolute leadership is a 
far stronger force than either one of them. 


ABOUT THE DEVIL’S QUOTING LAW 


HE controversy about Conservation that 
raged in the newspapers has subsided, 
for a time at least. The report that was made 
to President Taft about Secretary Ballinger’s 
conduct in connection with coal and timber 
lands in Alaska brought from the President 
a letter of confidence in the Secretary, and at 
the same time he wrote to Mr. Pinchot an 
expression of hearty appreciation of his work, 
an appreciation that he expressed again in a 
public address on Conservation. The Presi- 
dent’s declarations on this subject have from 
the first been straightforward and frank. He is 
committed to the Roosevelt policy, and he has 
promised to ask further and more specific 
legislation from Congress. As regards irri- 
gation, he will ask for a bond-issue of 10 mil- 
lion dollars to complete the works now begun, 
for which money under the present Act is yet 
lacking; for money for all these works must 
now come from the sale of public land in the 
respective states. 

Nobody can find fault with the President’s 
position and attitude — that he will go the full 
length of the law and will try to have the law 
go further than now. Still the enemies of the 
Conservation movement have got aid and 
comfort and renewed hope from the mere fact 
that the purpose and temper of Mr. Ballinger 
came up for discussion at all. There was 
never any wish or suggestion that the Admin- 
istration should go beyond the law. But at 
this time of day it is unfortunate that any 
doubt should have arisen in anybody’s mind 
about the subject. 

The question may not yet be settled by the 
President’s letters and declarations. That 
will depend on what is done and how it is done. 
If the present law be so enforced and used as to 
show an appreciative zeal for the large policy 
— that is one thing and the thing most to be 
desired. But, if the law be used always with 
emphasis on its insufficiency and the policy 
of Conservation is really checked by over- 
emphasis on the law’s shortcoming, that is 
quite another thing. The temper of the 
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administration of a law is often as important 
and as significant as the law itself. 

The controversy showed pretty conclusively 
that the enlightened opinion of the country is 
emphatically favorable to the whole Conserva- 
tion movement. The people are in earnest 
that our forests shall be preserved, our streams 
used wisely, and our water-powers be saved 
from monopolies that may become oppressive. 
They demand laws to meet present conditions, 
most of which, perhaps, must be state laws. 
And, if the insufficiency of laws, national or 
state, be made an excuse for delay or inaction, 
there will be trouble ahead of us. 

One result of a morbid fear of going beyond 
the law is discouragement in living up to it. 
For laws are not prohibitions only. They 
are also opportunities. 


TO WHAT DEPTHS IN MARYLAND? 


N the November election in Maryland the 
Democratic machine has a constitutional 
amendment to offer, limiting the right of 
suffrage. Aside from those who come under 
the “grandfather” clause and the property 
qualification, the proposed amendment restricts 
the right to vote to 


‘“‘A person who, in the presence of the officers 
of registration shall, in his own handwriting, with 
pen and ink, without any aid, suggestion or 
memorandum whatsoever, addressed to him by 
any of the officers of registration, make application 
to register correctly, stating in such application 
his name, age, date and place of birth; residence 
and occupation at the time and for the two years 
next preceding; the name or names of his 
employer or employers, if any, at the time and 
for the two years next preceding; and whether 
he has previously voted, and if so, the state, county, 
or city, and district or precinct in which he voted 
last. Also the name in full of the President of the 
United States, of one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, of the Governor of 
Maryland, of one of the Judges of the Court of 
Appeals of Maryland, and of the Mayor of Balti- 
more City, if the applicant resides in Baltimore 
City, or of one of the County Commissioners of 
the county in which the applicant resides.” 


In other words, the would-be voter will be 
required by this amendment to learn these 
thirteen ridiculous questions and the answers 
to them, for the officers of registration are 
not even to tell the applicant what he is sup- 
posed to answer. ‘The result, of course, would 
be that practically none of the non-property 
owners whose grandfathers were not voters 
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in Maryland could vote, for no considerable 
number would learn the necessary rigamarole, 
including the middle name of Mayor Mahool, 
and other similar nonsense. 

It is a pitiful commentary upon the Demo- 
cratic leadership in Maryland that it would 
stoop to so palpably dishonest a trick to get 
rid of the Negro, and it is a sad commentary 
on their estimation of the general intelligence 
of the people in Maryland that they believe 
that such a trick will succeed. 


HOW TO MAKE INCOME MEET EXPENSE 


R. C. C. McCAIN, chairman of the 
Trunk-Line Association, an organi- 
zation immediately connected with interests 
of the great Eastern railroads, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet that gives the results of a 
long and exhaustive study of the railroad 
problem — which is the same problem that 
every business and every man has to face — 
namely, how to make income meet expense. 
He points out that while the average amount 
of money received by the average railroad 
for carrying a given amount of freight a mile 
is 5 per cent. less than it was ten years ago, 
the cost of all the supplies that enter into the 
railroad business has increased about 25 per 
cent. For this reason he argues that the 
rates ought to be increased. 

From his mass of figures and calculations 
a few items have been selected to make the 
accompanying diagram. ‘The items are those 
that seem most important, and that make up 
the bulk of the running expenses of a railroad. 
Labor, for instance, takes more than $40 
out of every $100 collected by the railroads. 
Fuel is the next biggest item. 

This diagram presents in a very concrete 
form the big problem, not only of the railroad 
but also of the household of every man that 
owns or rents a home. It is the same problem 
that faces the clerk who earned $20 a week 
in 1897 and earns no more to-day. The 
figures of the economists show that the cost 
of his living has increased very nearly 50 per 
cent. during the interval. If his salary had 
kept pace with the cost of living it would now 
be about $30. 

Mr. McCain adds to his figures the interest- 
ing statement that the increased expense of 
regulation imposed upon the railroads cost, in 
the two years 1906 and 1907, the sum of 
$200,000,000; and he quotes a conclusion 
reached by Mr. Logan J. McPherson to the 
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effect that the present net return on $1,000 
invested in railroads is only $44 per annum, 
against $151 in manufacturing, or $93 in 
agriculture. 

The argument is based upon the figures 
of 1907; and his conclusion is that a state of 
affairs has been reached which involves 
either an advance in freight rates or the 
cutting of wages and a general disorganization 
of the railroad business of the country. 

These facts are very striking; but the 
conclusion is not to be taken too seriously. 
It omits the cardinal fact that the enormous 
increase in business carried has not only 
overcome the decrease in freight rates, but 
has enabled half the important railroads of 
the country to increase their dividends since 
1897, and to pay these increased dividends 
on very greatly increased capital, in addition 
to putting many millions of dollars into the 
upbuilding of their properties directly out 
of the money they earn in this very freight 
business which Mr. McCain describes in such 
discouraging phrases. 

The consumers of the country could very 
easily stand a slight increase in the freight- 
rates in most sections; and even the manu- 
facturers of many products would not be 
seriously hindered by small increases; but 
there are very many people who think that 
the responsibility of the railroad managers 
to the country at large might well be increased 
before the opportunity for swelling their 
receipts be given them. The people want 
no more Union Pacific “surpluses,” with 
boundless power for manipulation and for 
public exploitation. 

And then the obvious reply to the gloomy 
remarks of Mr. McCain is that in 1897 the 
Union Pacific lay bankrupt, while in 1907 
it was a giant among the giant corporations. 
Clearly he has stated but a small part of the 
facts concerning railroad economy, and his con- 
clusion can have little force because it lacks 
proper proportion and perspective. 


II 


Unfortunately the problem of making 
income meet expense, after this era of 
rising prices, is even more difficult in 
the case of individuals and families than 
in the case of railroads. With a large 
gross income, economies are possible in 
many places. With a small gross income — 
a small salary, for example — this is not true. 
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But is living, for the average man who 
(let us say) works for a salary, harder than 
it was ten years ago? After the tables of 
prices of food and shelter and other necessi- 
ties have been studied, it is as hard to answer 
this question as it was before. Some neces- 
sities have not risen — clothing, for example; 
and all the while the people of the United States, 
except the very poorest, have increased their 
list of necessities by including many things 
that used to be regarded as luxuries. 

Just how this feat has been performed by the 
“average man,” it would be hard to say; but 
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THE RAILROAD PROBLEM OF INCREASING COST 


The diagram shows what it cost in 1907 to buy material that cost 
$100 in 1897. For example, the same amount of lumber that cost 
$100 in 1897 cost $183 in 1907 


it has been performed. There is no doubt 
about that. 

In fact, the incomes of most capable workers 
have increased during the last decade. Then, 
too, the facilities for preventing waste and for 
encouraging thrift have become better and 
more numerous. The savings-banks deposits 
have been enormously increased. Building 
and loan associations have grown and been 
multiplied. Many household economies have 
come into practice. 

But living — even the simplest method of 
living adopted by the average man of a small 
income — is a very complex thing. One man 
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becomes rich on the same gross income that 
another suffers on. Personal management is 
so large a part-of the problem that statistics, 
which can never tabulate this, are for that 
reason to a great degree misleading. In the 
last analysis, every student of such subjects 
has to confess that he knows too little to make 
very sweeping generalizations. 

Three or four things are certain: First, the 
problem of making both ends meet is, as it has 
always been, a very hard problem for the 
average man and the average family; second, 
the average American man and family live a 
great deal better now than half a century ago; 
third, a larger proportion of Americans than 
of any other nation live well; and fourth, 
a still larger proportion might live well if we had 
developed thrift and good management as 
several European peoples have. We are yet 
in that period of our national growth when 
we openly or unconsciously regard very care- 
ful management of one’s personal expen- 
diture as a somewhat niggardly and belittling 
accomplishment. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROPERTY AND POWER 


R. DANIEL S. REMSEN, a recognized 
authority on wills and their making, 
read a paper at the recent meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association in Chicago 
in which he demonstrated that a man, rich 
or poor, may directly control the disposition 
of his real and personal property after his 
death — in spite of the many bad wills made 
by able men, Mr. Tilden, for example. 

Mr. Remsen illustrated his address by 
citing instances from the list of famous wills 
that have been fought in the courts, and showed 
how simple it would have been to avoid the 
legal battles, and to make it certain that the 
intentions of the dead should be carried out. 

What Mr. Remsen has not discovered, and 
what no man can discover, is the means 
whereby the mind of a masterful man may 
be transmitted to posterity. And that is the 
railroad problem of to-day. It is the task 
to be undertaken by the successors of Mr. 
E. H. Harriman. 

They met soon after his death in many an 
anxious conference. The immediate outcome 
of all their deliberations was, of course, all 
cut-and-dried beforehand. But the ultimate 
result is yet to be worked out. 

Judge Lovett, the skilful lawyer, the homely 
diplomat admired by friends and enemies, 
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has assumed the administrative tasks of the 
formal chairman of the Harriman roads. 
Mr. F. D. Underwood, a model president 
for such a road as the Erie, has the task of 
carrying out the Harriman plans for that 
road; but who shall make new plans when 
these be ended? The working force of the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific is 
the same to-day as yesterday, and trains 
will run as they ran before. A hundred 
experiments in traffic, in transportation, in 
tunnel construction in the Sierras, in grade 
elimination, will go on. But who will devise 
new plans when these are completed? 

On the New York Central, the [Illinois 
Central, the Baltimore and Ohio—or out 
in the mountains of Idaho, Oregon, California 
— there is a spirit still driving men onward 
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They cannot work as one man. They cannot 
plan as one man. The Harriman kingdom 
may not be physically disrupted in our time; 
but it is divided already. It took a Frederick 
the Great to make the German Empire; and 
it has taken men of his type to hold it together. 
The stock fails in time; and a new task calls 
for another Frederick. And so it will be 
in America, where the biggest tasks are com- 
mercial, not political The Wall Street 
Journal remarks: “You might as well talk 
of a successor to Shakespeare, or Napoleon.” 


HOW THE PUBLIC GETS CONTROL 


A RECENT report issued by the Govern- 

ment shows that in the five years 
between 1902 and 1907 the amount of wire 
used in the telegraph and telephone business 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE MILEAGE OF WIRE USED FOR TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 
IN 1902 AND 1907 


to a measured end. Beyond that, no man- 


may guess what next. 

Never, in the history of our great railroads, 
has any man left behind him by bequest or 
in any other way a heritage of power such as 
he himself wielded. Mr. Jay Gould, himself, 
trained his chief executor and left the visible 
reins of power in his hands. Within a genera- 
tion they have slipped away. Commodore 
Vanderbilt did the same thing with the same 
result. There is not a railroad genius of the 
Vanderbilt name in our generation. There 
never has been, and there is no promise to-day 
that there ever will be, a true transmission of 
rail-oad power from father to son. 

A dozen strong men take up the reins that 
dropped from the hands of Mr. Harriman. 


in the United States was doubled. Most 
of this increase was in telephone wire, and 
it represents the constant demand of the 
people for quicker and better means of 
communication. 

The truth is, the business of this country 
has increased in such volume and with such 
rapidity that the facilities for its transaction 
have been forced to expand at a rate that is 
fairly amazing. The people thought them- 
selves pretty well served in 1902 with 
telephone systems that had five million miles 
of wire, but they taxed their thirteen million 
miles in 1907 to a point that has forced a 
single company to spend more than a hundred 
millions of dollars since then. 

The expansion of the telephone is only an 
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index to the expansion of other trade and 
traffic facilities that has been forced by the 
demand of the people. Hardly a month 
passes but new passenger and regular freight 
trains are put on the Western railroad lines on 
account of pressure brought by business 
organizations. The boards of trade and 
commercial clubs have learned that when all 
the trade bodies along a railroad get together 
and make demands of the traffic men in their 
region, additional trains are put on. If they 
are really needed, they are continued. If there 
be doubt whether the traffic really justifies 
them, there are commerce commissions, public 
service commissions, and especially railroad 
commissions always ready to listen to the 
public’s arguments and to adjust differences. 

The men who are providing commercial 
facilities for to-day have a task that the pioneers 
in the railroad, telegraph, steamship, and 
postal systems never dreamed of. And the 
old-time autocrat of the operating department 
of the railroad, of the executive committee 
of the telegraph company, and of the coun- 
sels of the telephone corporation has passed. 
The people have learned that the corporation 
is their creature, and that it has life only for 
one object — namely, the public service. It has 
taken some of these corporations a generation 
to learn the same thing — but it will never 
be forgotten. 

The manufacturing corporation yet claims 
exemption from public “interference.” Only 
two years ago, some of the biggest of them 
refused even to make public reports of their 
finances and operation, to say nothing of the 
cost of manufacture. In time, no doubt, 
the people will demand that knowledge, too. 
The farmer who buys a harvester will wish 
to know how much it cost to make that har- 
vester, and how much better harvester he 
ought to get for the same money. 

Adjustments of this sort take much time; 
but they are just as sure to come as in the 
case of the railroads and the telephones. The 
buyer is the master; and he is certain to find 
ways to use his mastery sooner or later. 


PUNISHMENT FOR THE DUMMY DIRECTOR 


EVEN years ago, the Trust Company of 
the Republic, in New York, collapsed 

as a result of unwise loans made by its presi- 
dent. In time a stockholder brought suit 
against the directors to recover losses, on the 
ground that they had not exercised proper 





discretion and supervision in the administration 
of the estate. The defense amounted to a 
statement that the directors had merely 
followed a common habit — that of leaving 
the active work to the officers— and were 
not responsible for losses incurred as a result. 

A New York court has now handed down 
a decision in which it holds the directors 
responsible. The amount of money involved 
is about $350,000, and it is said that judgments 
for this amount are obtainable against the 
thirteen directors. 

So end the happy days of the dummy 
director. For many years it has been con- 
sidered that a directorship in a money- 
corporation is a sort of honorary task, with 
some glory, a little prestige, a few emoluments, 
and no work or responsibility. The idea that a 
director is responsible as a trustee for the stock- 
holders had been forgotten in modern methods. 
In a St. Louis case the judge went so far as to 
declare that the principle is good law as well 
as good morals; but it remained for the New 
York court to bring it to a practical application 
in the case of-men of power and wealth. 

The lesson is not so badly needed to-day 
as it was when the suit first came to trial. 
The intervening years have carried their own 
grim lessons, particularly to the banking 
world of New York City. But the decision 
is none the less welcome to those who have 
fought the long and unpopular battle for 
greater responsibility in the administration 
of other people’s money. 

The decision is in a banking case; but the 
moral truth at least applies with equal force 
to the administration of every corporation 
that has stockholders outside the management. 
The stockholder, in effect, is a silent partner, 
and the director is his trustee. Errors of 
judgment are sure to occur; but, when the 
loss or wrecking of a company is due to care- 
lessness, blindness, or neglect on the part of 
the directors, the stockholders have a right 
to demand reparation from those directors. 
And this case means that they may recover it. 


SAFER TRAVEL BY RAIL 


HE best safety records made public 

by the big American railroads are 

now coming to light month by month. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad set the example by 
announcing that not a single passenger had 
been killed on its rails in the twelve months 
that ended last December. Now follow others. 
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The Erie Railroad, probably the most 
decried of all the big trunk-lines, claims the 
unique record of having carried more than 
125,000,000 passengers in the last five years 
without killing a single person in a preventable 
accident. The Lehigh Valley makes a similar 
report. 

Four Western railroads — the Burlington, 
the Rock Island, the Atchison, and the North- 
western — claim that in the past year they 
killed not a passenger in any accident charge- 
able to the railroad. This is a matter of the 
greatest importance; for the Western roads, 
with their lighter tracks, new construction, 
rougher methods, and more rapid growth 
have long had an unenviable record. The 
new announcements from this half of the 
country are especially significant. 

And there is a new spirit in the railroad 
world. In the passenger departments of our 
railroads a deep impression was made a year 
or so ago by the announcement from England 
that all the railroads of that island had been 
operated for twelve months without killing 
a single passenger. The Pennsylvania took 
pride in its record of last year in equalling the 
English record; and there is no doubt that 
the other railroads are engaged in a contest 
of this excellent sort. 

We have seen in this country for years 
a mad struggle for supremacy in speed, in 
luxury, in comfort, and in the excellence of the 
menu in the dining car. Now these struggles 
give place to a contest for supremacy in safety 
— which the public gladly welcomes. 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER COMING INTO HIS OWN 


ROM so undemonstrative a source as the 
Department of Agriculture’s Monthly 
Crop Reporter comes the news of a real 
economic revo:ution. While the country has 
talked of Western farms and Southern fac- 
tories, the Southern farmer has emerged from 
the debt-littered past and joined the ranks of 
progress. 

Between 1899 and 1908 the Southern farmer 
more than doubled the cash income from his 
staple crops. In 1899 the twelve Southern 
States grew 706 million dollars’ worth of 
agricultural products, and in 1908, 1,429 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth, an increase of 1024 per cent. 
The percentage of increase in the other thirty- 
six states was 64.5. Of the twenty-six states 
leading in the value of their agricultural prod- 
ucts last year, eleven were Southern and 
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fifteen Northern and Western. 
where Iowa used to be. 

Mr. Clarence H. Poe, the Editor of the 
Progressive Farmer, of Raleigh, N. C., recently 
sent out inquiries to all sections of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee, 
asking the percentage of improvement in farm- 
ing implements and machinery, not for nine 
years, but for the last five years. The average 
replies showed an increase of 78.7 per cent. 
Similar inquiries sent to all parts of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Alabama brought 
replies indicating an increase of 92 per cent. 
in five years. 

This is a notable record of progress and 
achievement, but the most notable thing 
about it is the belief and determination of 
the Southern farmers, as expressed by Mr. 
Poe, that this is only the “beginning of the 
great agricultural revolution — a revolution in 
which improved farm methods and improved 
farm machinery are almost equally important 
factors.” 


Texas was first, 


WHAT NEW YORK’S CELEBRATION SHOWED 


B* the time this is published the great 

Hudson-Fulton Celebration, at New 
York and at smaller cities along the Hudson 
River, will have been pushed out of the public 
mind. But nobody who saw any important 
part of it is likely soon to forget it, for it 
proved that a great series of spectacles, with- 
out any directly commercial exhibitions, can 
be made to appeal to the imagination of mil- 
lions of persons. 

The rebuilding of Hudson’s Half Moon and 
of Fulton’s Clermont, and the appearance on 
them of persons in the dress of the period of 
each; the dazzling effects on land and on water 
of artistic designs and devices in electric light; 
the amazing achievements in decorative illum- 
ination by electricity; the aptness that we 
are showing in the representation of pageantry 
of historical events; the comprehensiveness of 
collections of all kinds, from great paintings 
to historical curiosities; most of all, our return- 
ing love of color and form — these things show 
a capacity for enjoyment and a certain merri- 
ness of temperament that have not always 
been characteristic of American life. 

We wore black clothes and lived in square, 
white houses and frowned on dancing and 
most other graceful and gleeful things; we had 
little music; and we thought little of form — 
for a long time in our national life. But we are 
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passing that somewhat gloomy era, without 
loss, too, to sturdiness of character and surely 
with great gain to the adornment of life. 


THE MEN OF FLIGHT 


R. ORVILLE WRIGHT has recently 
made two records by carrying a pas- 
senger for an hour and thirty-five minutes, 
and by rising to a height of 1,600 feet. From 
Berlin, M. Hubert Latham made a cross- 
country flight to Johannisthal, eleven and a 
quarter miles away. It took him twenty-four 
minutes, which is considerably better time 
than can be made by the present method of 
commuting in this country. Mr. Glenn H. 
Curtiss was the most successful contestant at 
Brescia, Italy, as he had been previously at 
Rheims; but, though present at Governor’s 
Island, he made no extended flights. In 
England, the only aeroplanist that attracted 
attention was an American, Mr. F. S. Cody, 
who carried on his experiments with some 
encouragement from the British War Office. 
Finally, after many failures and the refusal of 
Mr. Haldane to have the arrangement with the 
Government renewed, Mr. Cody suddenly 
made a thousand-yard flight, followed this 
with longer flights, and finally went forty- 
seven miles across country in  sixty-three 
minutes. 

But while the well-known men of flight 
are improving their machines, their records, 
and knowledge of aviation, newcomers are 
entering the field from all parts of the country. 
At Mineola, on Long Island, where Mr. Cur- 
tiss made his flights before going to Rheims, 
Miss Lillian Todd has set up an aeroplane of 
her own design. In the Piedmont Hills, near 
San Francisco, Mr. Fung Joe Guey, a Chinese, 
has built an aeroplane on which he has made 
two successful trips. He intends to take it 
with him to China, there to astonish his 
countrymen by flight. In San Antonio, Texas, 
Mr. Adolph Huff, Jr., has an aeroplane in 
which he has remained off the ground for fifty- 
seven minutes. 

But no one has done a more dramatic or 
more skilful thing than Mr. Wilbur Wright did 
in his flights during the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration. On Wednesday, September 2gth, as 
the record-breaking Lusitania was leaving 
New York harbor, Mr. Wilbur Wright left 
Governor’s Island and flew over the great 
ship at a speed greater than the ocean grey- 
hound has ever attained; as he circled the 
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Goddess of Liberty and came back to the Island, 
every whistle in the great harbor shrieked 
appreciation of the feat. Five days later, 
however, he far outdid it. Starting from the 
Island in the harbor, again he went up the 
Hudson River to Grant’s Tomb and back, 
a longer trip than Blériot’s across the channel. 
This is probably the most trying journey ever 
made by an aeronaut, for the gusts from 
the cafion-like streets between New York’s 
skyscrapers, the hot air from the warship 
funnels, and the disturbances made by the 
ferry-boats and other river craft kept the 
atmosphere in a dangerous turmoil. Yet the 
flight was made without accident, and Mr. 
Wright landed easily a few yards from his 
starting-point, thirty-three minutes and thirty 
three seconds after he left. 

His brother in Berlin held, meanwhile, the 
attention of all Germany in spite of the mad 
enthusiasm of the Germans for Count Zeppelin. 

The dirigible balloons have not been so uni- 
formly successful. The Gross II served use- 
fully in the German army manoeuvres. An 
Italian military airship made a successful trip 
over land and water from Bracciano. It is still 
announced that there will be an airship line in 
Germany in i1g1o. Yet even in Germany 
Count Zeppelin finds in the Wrights’ aeroplane 
a rival in popular favor. In this country, on 
the same day that Mr. Wright circled the 
Statue of Liberty, the veteran balloonist, 
Captain Baldwin, was unfortunate enough to 
fall into the water. In France, the explosion 
of La Republique, which killed the navigator 
and crew, has made General Brun, the Minister 
of War, say that: 


“The dirigible balloon can never be so far 
perfected, as to be a military engine of the first 
order. I am devoting the closest attention to the 
acquirement of suitable aeroplanes for the army, 
and we will begin soon to train our soldiers in 
their use. I expect in the next six months to 
show important results in that direction.” 


The United States army also has added the 
aeroplane to its equipment. When Mr. Wilbur 
Wright left New York after the flight to 
Grant’s Tomb, he went to Washington to in- 
struct army officers in the art of flying, for the 
War Department seems to rely upon its future 
usefulness more than the Navy Department. 
Commander Sims, the distinguished gunnery 
expert, after watching Mr. Wright from the deck 
of the Minnesota, said that at the height the 
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aviator was flying the ships could probably 
get the range and destroy the aeroplane; and 
if he should rise to a greater altitude and go 
at the same speed, his chance of dropping ex- 
plosives on a warship would be small. 

But it is important to remember that the 
aeroplane is yet in the first stages of its develop- 
ment. Even now, in the event of a naval war, 
it would give the admiral of a fleet an uneasy 
feeling—to say the least—if he should see a sus- 
picious airship hovering over his flagship. With 
another year’s improvements, the aeroplane 
may become a recognized agent of destruction. 


ABOUT A LOT OF LATIN HUMBUG 


ERE is a letter from a truthful man that 
tells an interesting experience: 


““My doctor one day prescribed a nasal wash 
for me. The prescription was an abbreviation 
of two Latin words, and it was unintelligible to the 
layman. I took it to a druggist, and he filled a 
little bottle from a big bottle on his shelf, and he 
charged me sixty cents. The little bottle held 
about one-fourth as much as the big bottle. 

“T asked him if I might see the big bottle. It 
bore a label which told its contents and the name 
of the chemists that prepared it. 

“*¢What is the price of this big bottle?’ I asked. 

**¢One dollar.’ 

“T bought the big bottle for one dollar instead 
of having the little bottle filled from it four times 
at a cost of $2.40. The next time I saw the doctor 
I told him what I had done. 

““¢You were very right,’ he said. ‘Did I pre- 
scribe the thing in this way? It was the force of 
habit.’ 

“¢Ton’t you think that an intelligent layman 
might be trusted with some knowledge of what 
goes up his nose or down his throat?’ 

“¢The whole system,’ he replied, ‘is foolish 
and out-of-date — of course, of course.’” 


The nomenclature of the pharmacopeeia, as 
of botany and of much of the law, is out-of-date. 
The result is—in the case of botany — that 
knowledge of it is immensely more difficult 
to disseminate; and, in the law and particularly 
in medicine, a vast amount of ignorance is 
perpetuated, quackery is encouraged, and a 
lot of humbug kept going — a vast lot of it. 

At some time in the future (let us say, to be 
safe, a thousand years hence) the names of 
drugs, of legal processes, and of plants will be 
English names in English-speaking lands — 
names that anybody can understand. The 
change from Latin must be made at some 
time: why should not the medical societies 
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set about it now? If plain English were used 
in all medical dealing with the public, an incal- 
culable lot of nonsense and ‘‘mystery” would 
go where they belong; and one result would be 
a very considerable increase in popular knowl- 
edge and a great decrease of the whole drug- 
habit. 

The conclusion of the foregoing letter is this: 


“T now ask my doctor to translate his pre- 
scriptions, to explain what the stuff is that I must 
use or swallow, and precisely what effect he 
expects it to have. I am perfectly willing to take 
even bread pills, but I prefer to take them in 
English. In my case, at least, I think that the 
same psychological result would be got if the 
doctor should say: ‘What you need is a bread pill 
every night. Therefore, go on and forget your ail- 
ment and it will forget you.’” 


STARTING THE NEXT GENERATION RIGHT 


HE great health movement now sweeping 
over the country from coast to coast is 
turning more and more toward the children. 
A movement has been started to study New 
York’s child-life along the line of the survey 
recently made of conditions in Pittsburgh. 
The organization of the work is already well 
under way, with an office established in the 
Metropolitan Life Building. First of all, 
the data now hidden away in the records of city 
departments and semi-public institutions will 
be collected, correlated, and presented in clear 
form. At the same time new data will be 
gathered by a field force of specially qualified 
workers sent out by the general committee 
that has the direction of the work in charge. 
The results obtained will, as far as possible, 
be placed before the public in the shape of 
pictures, maps, tables, and diagrams — that 
is, in a manner that makes it possible for 
anybody to grasp the lesson thus conveyed. 
For the purpose of giving the public access to 
all such material, an exhibition will be arranged 
during the spring of next year, probably at the 
Madison Square Garden. 


II 


Noteworthy, too, is the recent action of 
the city of Hartford, Conn., in establishing 
a Juvenile Commission, with power to deal 
with the various problems relating to the life 
of the children. The commission includes 
six appointed citizens holding no other offices. 
They will work in conjunction with the mayor, 
the superintendent of schools, one of the police- 
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court judges, and representatives delegated for 
the purpose by the park board, the charity com- 
mission, and the health commission. 


“A city department devoted exclusively to the 
welfare of the children, and planned to make the 
city a paradise for the little folks, is the measure 
taken in order that Hartford’s 40,000 children may 
grow up into healthy, intelligent voters and wives 
of voters”” — is the announcement of a local paper. 
“Under this plan the entire city government, it is 
believed, can be made to work as a unit to gain for 
all those embryo citizens the things which are essen- 
tial to their well-being, as well as the things which 
shall bring the home and the state into closer 
codperation through the point of common interest 
in the children.” 


What all this seems to mean is that we have 
discovered the disadvantages of being started 
wrong in life, without proper knowledge of how 
0 live. And having found out what it means, 
we are determined that our sons and daughters 
shall profit by our own experiences — that 
they shall start with the healthy habits and the 
knowledge of right living which we lacked. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


DISTINGUISHED Hungarian, Mon- 

signor Count Vay de Vaya and Luskod, 
Apostolic Protonotary, PD.HH., KC.IC., 
who has made several visits to the United 
States, and is well-disposed toward us, has 
written a book on “The Inner Life of the 
United States.” Some of his observations 
will astonish the natives — for examples: 


“Young children of five or six years of age 
travel alone, without any companion — they buy 
their tickets, look after their luggage them- 
selves, and during the journey the curious 
stranger may observe them repeating their lessons 
for the day.”’ 

“The American takes up the struggle of life 
almost in the cradle. When ‘he reaches his 
thirteenth year he is in many ways independent, 
goes to business, and often at the age of thirty 
retires as a rich man.” 

“By the end of the day the rich man may be a 
beggar, while the poor man in a few hours turns 
into a millionaire.” 

“The American, from childhood onward, spends 
half his life in traveling.” 

“We can hardly run our eye down the adver- 
tisement columns of any important newspapers 
without being surprised by the number of invita- 
tions to take part in strange meetings. These 
notices often give an approximate idea of what 
may be expected to happen, and a list of the 
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apparitions or miraculous occurrences which it is 
hoped may take place.” 
If these observations are a little surprising, 


his facts are not less so. Thus, he tells us 
that ‘Whitney invented a machine for the 
cleansing and combing of wool.” And he 
mentions the fact that when “ Vanderbilt, in 
the year 1869, introduced a carefully planned 
railway system,” he “constructed his line 
from the banks of the Hudson to New York 
Central.” Sometimes, of course, the facts 
were not easy for a foreigner to grasp, as 
where he says that “those original melodies 
called ‘Coon Songs’ generally originate in 
villages that are, comparatively speaking, of 
early date.” 

After the Dred Scott incident, he tells us, 
“The old position as regards slavery was 
proved to be untenable. Those regarded 
heretofore as unreasoning animals or, at the 
best, as chattels, demanded ever-louder recog- 
nition by the law. At last Jefferson came 
forth openly in their behalf, and was the first 
to call these wretched people brothers, to the 
astonishment of the world.” The following 
“line-up”? of names will surprise the student 
of American literature: ‘ Willis, Whitman, 
and still more Taylor, rank with the best 
American poets, and although they did not 
possess talents of the first order, they are inter- 
esting figures in the literature of the New 
World.” He speaks of “universities intended 
solely for girls, such as Wellesley, Smith’s, 
Vassar, and Trinity.” 

His mistakes in proper names are almost 
incredible. “Lennox” and “Tuskagee”’ for 
Lenox and Tuskegee; “ Washington Alliston,” 
“Cecelia Beau,’’ ‘“‘ Wilson Seale,” for Allston, 
Cecelia Beaux, and Willson Peale; “ Joebeng”’ 
for Roebling, the constructor of the Brooklyn 
bridge; “Lafler Alcott”? and ‘“ Wilmont 
Griswold” for Bronson Alcott and Wilmot Gris- 
wold; ‘“‘ Tessler”’ for Tesla; “St. Elizabeth”’ for 
Elizabeth (New Jersey); “Inney” and “ Van- 
derlyn,”’ for Innes and Vanderlin. By a too 
plentiful use of commas, he makes four men 
out of Jones Very and C. P. Cranch, thus: 
“Jones, Very, Christopher Pearse, Cranch,” 
etc. 

All which shows how easy it is to write 
absurdly about a foreign country. Since 
Americans write more books about other 
nations than the people of other nations 
write about us, there may be many Count 
Vay de Vayas among us. 
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MR. McKIM’S GREAT CAREER 


HE architect far more than his fellow- 
artists reaches the intimate daily life 
of the multitude. We go to picture galleries 
occasionally, and see a sculpture exhibition 
once in a while — but the architect’s works 
cry aloud in the streets to every passer-by every 
hour of every day. It is his in the highest 
degree to clothe with beauty one of man’s 
fundamental necessities. 

This truism takes on new significance when 
one tries to sum up the meaning to his time 
and fellows of such a man as the late Mr. 
Charles F. McKim, whose death removed 
the acknowledged leader of his profession in 
America. From this large human point of 
view it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the work that he did dur- 
ing the thirty-two years of his tremendous 
activity. 

He began his professional career at a time 
which some future historian of art may perhaps 
label as the Opening of the American Renais- 
sance — the first years of that wonderful last 
quarter of the nineteenth century which 
saw the rise of our country to a “ World 
Power,” in Art as in Finance, in Industry as 
in Politics. History shows few, if any, such 
vast growths in wealth and power and material 
possessions as that of the United States, know- 
ing itself for the first time a real nation through 
the cementing force of the Civil War, and awak- 
ing like a young giant to a sense of the gold and 
oil beneath the earth, the lumber and crops 
upon its surface, the new railroads revolution- 
izing commerce, the new millions of men and 
women pouring in to develop these inexhaust- 
ible resources. 

Such a period of expansion, of wealth, of new 
ideas, is the artist’s greatest opportunity, if 
he be artist enough and man enough to use 
these weapons which trade forges for him. 
It is the greatest possible tribute to Mr. McKim 
to say that he so adapted himself to these 
conditions that he was able to direct huge ex- 
penditures of money to worthy artistic aims, 
with the result that ignorant and careless spend- 
ers themselves acquired a new point of view, 
and saw that beauty in building was worth 
while, even as a commercial asset, and admitted 
the dignity and importance of the architect’s 
calling. 

Mr. McKim returned to America after 
his course at the Beaux Arts to find among 
his brother-architects a strong leaning toward 
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the romantic “Gothic revival’; and he made 
a few experiments himself along these lines. 
But, consciously or unconsciously, forces then 
active led him to a more accepted and authori- 
tative style, and the characteristic mark of his 
firm’s work became a most skilful adaptation 
to American needs of the best work of the 
Italian Renaissance. The character of the 
man is shown almost as much by his skilful 
building and handling of his own famous firm 
as by the personal taste and restraint and en- 
thusiasm which went into his professional work. 

He associated with himself two very diverse, 
positive, creative personalities and gradually 
gathered together a changing group of ambi- 
tious younger assistants; and for thirty-two 
years the same knowledge and diplomacy 
and force which enabled him to direct a client’s 
mind went to organizing this group into a 
tremendous force, an artistic machine which 
might serve as a model for a “captain of indus- 
try.” Those who knew the men could often 
pick out this or that achievement as an expres- 
sion of an individual, but the work done was 
by “McKim, Mead, and White.” 

And what a record it is! State houses, pub- 
lic libraries, art galleries, churches, clubs, 
banks, universities — a full half-hundred, some 
of which are in every great city of the United 
States — are numbered merely among the 
“principal works.” Moreover, there is hardly 
one of them which has not been an inspiration 
to public taste and to fellow-artists. In the 
aggregate they form a body of work of such 
high character as to amaze the layman and 
student alike. Just because there is such 
widespread public ignorance regarding the 
builders of such structures, we set down here 
a list of some of the more notable: 


List of the Principal Works of McKim, Mead 
and White 


Rhode Island State House. 

Boston Public Library. 

Madison Square Garden, New York. 

Agricultural Building, Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago. 

Library, Columbia University, New York. 

General Plan of Columbia University grounds 
and buildings, New York. 

New York University Library, and Hall of Fame, 
New York. 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Walker Art Gallery, Bowdoin College, Maine. 

Building for Architectural Department, Harvard 

University. 
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University Club, Harvard Club, Century Club, 
Metropolitan Club, Harmonic Club, Freunds- 
chaft Club, Colony Club — all in New York. 

Algonquin Club, Boston. 

Interior of The White House. 

St. Peter’s Church, Morristown, N. J. 

Prison-ship Martyrs’ Monument, Brooklyn. 

Library for J. Pierpont Morgan, New York. 

Pennsylvania Station, New York. 

Extension of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

Washington Arch, Washington Square, New York. 

Dwelling for Henry Villard, New York. 

New York Life Insurance Company’s building, 
Kansas City. New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s building, Omaha. 

Judson Memorial Church, Washington Square, 
New York. 

Germantown (Pa.) Cricket Club. 

New York Herald Building. 

Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 

Symphony Hall, Boston. 

University of Virginia: Restoration of the Rotunda, 
Academic Building, Physics Building, Mechanics 
Building. 

New Porch and Memorial Doors, St. Bartholomew 
Church, New York. 

Bank of Montreal. 

Knickerbocker Trust Company Building, New 
York. 

Gorham Manufacturing Company, New York. 

Tiffany & Company, New York. 

Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York. 

The Army War College and Engineering School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Bellevue Hospital, New York. 

National City Bank, New York. 


It is as true that the architect is, generally, 
unknown to the public as that his work is in 
closest relation to them. Charles F. McKim’s 
name may never be a “household word,” 
but his work and influence will live as long 
as men love beautiful buildings; and the man 
who saw in his mind’s eye and embodied the 
Boston Public Library has a sure place in the 
memories of his countrymen. 


A GREAT ENGLISH ACTOR 


: doesn’t matter what he appears in, he 

always lifts me into a nobler mood. I 
know of no one on the stage who so perfectly 
combines high and fascinating personality 
with sincere and exquisitely sensitive and 
delicate art.” So writes an English novelist 
about Johnstone Forbes-Robertson, the Lon- 
don actor, who is now in this country. 

It may be, or may not be, that Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson is the greatest English actor, now 
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that Irving is gone. That he is the greatest 
Hamlet now living will probably be generally 
conceded — except by other actors who them- 
selves play the réle of the Prince of Denmark. 
He has also been a manager for fourteen years, 
and his influence in theatrical affairs has 
been strongly constructive and refining. He 
is a man of ideals, and he always rings true — 
as a manager not less than as actor. 

This was shown in his production and 
in his acting of the dramatization of Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘The Light That Failed.” A war 
correspondent of the London Times who had 
served in the Egyptian campaigns was engaged 
to supervise the painting of the scenery for the 
great Soudan scene that opens the play. The 
blankets, the camel-boxes, and all the other 
“properties” of the scene had been used in 
the Soudan fights. Of course, not one in a 
thousand of those that saw the play cared 
about this — but Forbes-Robertson cared. 

Again, in the studio scene, there was another 
piece of realism—when Dick Heldar (the 
artist) showed Maisie (the student) how to 
paint. There was no “acting” in his hand- 
ling of brush and palette — for the actor is 
himself an artist. In the Players’ Club, New 
York, is a painting by Forbes-Robertson that 
was used in Sir Henry Irving’s production of 
“Much Ado About Nothing.” 

There was also realism in the actor’s por- 
trayal of the pathos that marked the moment 
when the light failed, and in the movements of 
the blind hero afterward. During one of his 
performances in London an elegantly dressed 
lady was so carried away by the vividness of it 
that she arose in her seat, saying: “I can’t 
bear it! I can’t bear it!’”? — and her husband 
slapped her on the back to recall her from 
her flight of imagination. Though the audi- 
ence did not know it, the actor’s father (a 
literary and dramatic critic in Aberdeen) was 
blind during the last ten years of his life. 

When he played “Hamlet” in New York 
City, his fellow-craftsmen playing in the 
city paid him a rather unusual tribute; the 
companies from eight theatres united in a 
“Round Robin,” asking him to play it on an 
afternoon when there were no matinées, in 
order that they might attend. 

In the play which he has brought to 
America this year— “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,” by Jerome K. Jerome — 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson plays a character so 
suspiciously like the Christ that the English 
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censor came near stopping the performance. 
However, the Bishop of London liked it so well 
that he preached a sermon on it—and the play 
went on. And yet, it is not a religious play. 

Off the stage, as well as on, Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson is the same high-minded, half- 
tragic, scholarly man. All the moods are 
reflected in his striking face as he talks, but his 
features invariably compose into an expres- 
sion that is half melancholy and half retrospect- 
ive. But there is no pose about it. Hamlet 
was merely the natural Forbes-Robertson 
speaking the words of Shakespeare. He does 
not éry to be Hamlet in real life — he cannot 
help it. 


SOME GOOD BOOKS ON POLAR EXPLORATION 


ANDBOOK of Polar Discoveries,’ by 
A. W. Greely. Third Edition. (Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1906, $1.50.) 
This is an excellent resumé of more than 
70,000 pages of original narrative of Polar 
exploration. The first eighteen chapters are 
devoted to the Arctic regions and the last five 
to the Antarctic. It contains an excellent 
Arctic bibliography. 


“Farthest North,” by Fridtjof Nansen. 
(Harper Brothers, New York, 1897, two vol- 
umes, $10.00; popular edition; one volume, 
$4.00.) This is a record of a voyage of 
exploration of the Fram, 1893-1896, and of 
a fifteen-months’ sleigh expedition by Dr. 
Nansen and Lieutenant Johansen. As an 
appendix, the work has the report of Captain 
Otto Sverdrup on the drifting of the Fram from 
March 14, 1895. 


“The Romance of Polar Exploration,” by 
G. Firth Scott. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 1906, $1.50.) A readable 
account of Arctic exploration from the time of 
Sir John Franklin till the expedition under the 
command of the Duke of Abruzzi sailed in 1889. 
Pages 283-351 are devoted to the Antarctic 
regions. 


“Nearest the Pole,” by Robert E. Peary. 
(Doubleday, Page and Company, New York, 
1907, $4.80.) This is a narrative of the 
expedition of the Peary Arctic Club in the 
Roosevelt in 1905-1906. ‘The expedition was 
under the command of Peary, who reached 
the latitude of 87° 6’, “the farthest north” 
then reached by man. 
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“Three Years of Arctic Service,” by A. W. 
Greely. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1886, two volumes, $5.00.) These volumes 
give an account of the expedition of 1881-1884 
under the command of Lieutenant Greely. 
The expedition was made national by Act of 
Congress and Lieutenant Greely was directed 
“to establish a station north of the eighty-first 
degree north latitude, at or near Lady 
Franklin Bay, for the purpose of scientific 
observation.” 


“The Voyage of the Jeannette’? — The 
Ship and Ice-Journals of George W. De Long. 
Edited by his wife, Emma De Long. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, Boston, 1883, two 
volumes, $4.50.) An interesting account of 
the expedition of 1879-1881, in which Com- 
mander De Long lost his life. 


“New Land,” by Otto Sverdrup. ‘Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Ethel Harriet 
Hearn. (Longmans, Green, and Company, 
New York, 1904, two volumes, $10.50.) 
An account of four years spent in the Arctic 
regions by Sverdrup, and the discovery in 1900 
of two large islands. The islands lie seven 
hundred miles north of the region where the 
companions of Franklin died of starvation, 
and are remarkable for their abundance 
of animal life. 


An excellent statement of the scope and 
value of Arctic exploration is given in the 
article “Polar Regions,” by Clement R. 
Markham, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
volume I9, pages 315-330. This is an ex- 
cellent resumé of what was accomplished 
down to 1883. See also the article on “ Polar 
Research” in the New International En- 
cyclopedia, volume 14, pages 283-289. 


“Fighting the Polar Ice,” by Anthony Fiala. 
(Doubleday, Page & Company, New York, 
$3.80 net.) A record of two years spent 
above the 81st Parallel. The remarkable 
photographs, as well as the vivid text, gives 
a real conception of what polar exploration 
means, and what the conditions are which an 
explorer must overcome. 


‘The People of the Frozen North,” by Knud 
Rasmussen. (J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
1908, $5.00.) An interesting and authoritative 

















book on the Esquimaux and the Arctic Circle, 
with numerous illustrations and a map. 


“The Antarctic Voyage of Lieutenant Shack- 
elton.” (J.B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1909, 
two volumes, $10.00.) ‘This is the record of 
the commander of the expedition that went 
farthest south — to within one hundred and 
eleven miles of the South Pole. [Illustrated in 
colors and with photographs. 


“The White World.” (The Arctic Club 
of America, New York, $2.00.) This is an 
interesting compilation of the narratives of 
twenty-one members of this club, among whom 
are A, W. Greely, Frederick A. Cook, and 
Captain Osbon. 


MR. HILL’S ARTICLES, AND OTHERS 


HE universal interest in Mr. James J. 
Hill’s recent speech before the American 
Bankers’ Association, about the insufficient 
food supply which our increasing population 
will soon face, admirably prepared the way 
for the full statement of his warning which 
appears in this number of THE WoRLD’s Work. 
There is no more important subject within the 
range of American concern. And surely it 
could not be made plainer than Mr. Hill 
makes it, nor the way out of the approaching 
difficulty made clearer. 

The Government has taken up the subject, 
for Secretary Wilson has “set a number of 
Government scientists to work to discover 
the causes of such a condition.” Until they 
report, he has refused to say anything more 
than this — that there is a great deal of truth 
in Mr. Hill’s forecast. 

The outlook is of quite as much concern to 
Europe as to the United States, and the Eng- 
lish journals have discussed it with fulness. 
Long before we lack food ourselves, we shall 
have ceased to send food to Europe. The 
London Times recently said: 


““We in Europe, with our Old World notions 
ot what constitutes a populated land, never 
dreamed that we soon might have to look 
to other sources” (than America) “for our 
wheat supply . while Americans, with 
the careless optimism of a young nation dowered 
with one of the largest and richest territories on 
earth, still regarded not only their wheat supply 
but all their natural resources, as a kind of For- 
tunatus purse. Farm, timber, and even pasture 
lands, deposits of coal and iron, all that makes 
a country rich, were being exploited with the utmost 
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profligacy, and the prosperity of generations 
unborn was being mortgaged to the selfish needs 
of the present.” 


Mr. Hill’s large survey not only shows 
the impending danger, but, like the man, the 
article is constructive. It points the way to 
the prevention of such a disaster. 

In subsequent numbers Mr. Hill will 
write with the same fulness about the devel- 
opment of the Northwest; about Trade with 
Asia, in which he sketches world-wide com- 
merce; about Railroad and Industrial Com- 
binations and their Control; and about the 
Irrigation and Drainage Problems of the 
Nation. 


II 


Sometimes, even in our unwearying Ameri- 
can life, we get tired of proving proposi- 
tions and of cramming our minds with in- 
formation and of pushing great enterprises 
forward; and then the good tulker has a chance 
with us. Of the good takers that have en- 
livened and enriched our time, Mr. Elihu 
Vedder is surely one of the very first. You 
may know everybody in the world and yet 
know few men sc interesting. And, when he 
chooses to talk about himself and the men he 
has known and life as he has lived it, we have 
evenings of rare pleasure in store. ‘These 
evenings begin with the publication in the 
January number of THE WorLp’s Work of 
the first of four installments of his delightful 
reminiscences. What he writes may be de- 
scribed as a series of flashes. 


Til 


The endless discussion of educational sub- 
jects, ranging over the whole field of experience 
and speculation. always brings us back at last 
to the public school; and discussion of the 
public school always leads to the country 
school; and discussion of the country school 
always leads to the character and efficiency 
of the teacher. How to train, how to procure, 
and how to keep the country public school- 
teacher of the proper qualities 1s the central 
subject of all sensible educational discussion 
and effort. 

The best testimony on this subject is the 
frank experience of the best country school- 
teachers themselves. It is for this reason 
that THE Wortpd’s Work invites these 
experiences and hopes to induce some of the 
best of them to write, by offering good pay- 
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ment for intimate and illuminating narratives 
of their personal experiences. 


IV 


HE articles that have appeared in this 
magazine under the heading of The 
Way to Health have been of practical help to 
many people. To give examples of only two, 
the correspondence resulting from Dr. Van 
Eeden’s “Curing by Suggestion’? and of a 
patient’s account of ‘‘ How I Got Well” shows 
that an increasingly large number are looking 
for definite ways whereby they may prevent 
the loss of health and efficiency. 

These articles are only the outcropping of 
some large plans for the immediate future. 
Through The Way to Health, THE Wor.p’s 
Work for 1g1o will try to be the most impor- 
tant health publication of the year. 


CITIES AT WORK 


HE litigation of commerce clogs the 

wheels of judicial machinery in this 

country to a degree that would not be tolerated 
if justice could see a way to clear itself. 

In Antwerp, Belgium, they think they have 
solved this problem. Their experiment has 
been in operation for forty years, and is 
eminently successful. Commercial litigation 
in that city is handled exculsively by the 
so-called Tribunal de Commerce, whose judges 
are chosen from among the leading business 
men of the city. 

The court is split up into a number of auxili- 
ary chambers, which hear cases of special 
classes. For instance, a grain merchant com- 
plaining about some inequality in the grain trade 
does not go before a court whose presiding 
officer is a steel merchant or a dry-goods 
merchant. He goes into a tribunal at whose 
head presides a great grain merchant, familiar 
with every detail of the business. His evidence 
is handled quickly, with knowledge, and with 
a much better grade of justice than it could get 
in a court that must learn the business from 
the ground up in the course of a single hearing. 

There are seventeen of these auxiliary courts, 
and their history shows almost uniform 
satisfaction with their methods and work. 
The courts almost invariably begin with an 
attempt to conciliate the litigants, and an 
immense amount of litigation is prevented in 
this way. If, however, it is necessary to make 
a ruling, the result is generally known in four 
or five days. In the ordinary civil courts, it 
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would sometimes take as many years before 
the judges had familiarized themselves with 
the details of the business sufficiently to render 
a full verdict. 

Any merchant who is more than twenty- 
five years old and has carried on his business 
in a reputable manner for five years is eligible 
for a judgeship. The judges hold office for 
two years, and are elected by the vote of mer- 
chants and traders who enjoy municipal voting 
privileges, and who pay at least four dollars 
a year to the Government as a license tax. 

This whole system is one of the monuments 
to the ability of the Antwerp Chamber of 
Commerce, an institution whose long history 
and splendid record is worth studying, if one 
would be prepared to take an active part in 
city government or commercial expansion in 
any city in Amercia. 


II 


A dozen American cities, after long and often 
expensive investigations, have gone into the 
business of operating ducts underground for 
the carrying of wires. ‘The movement to put 
all wires underground had its first impetus in the 
desire for civic beauty and safety; and at first 
it was the habit to force the companies that 
owned the wires to build their own ducts. 
Presently it was necessary to provide for city 
supervision of such construction; and, in time, 
there came a natural swing toward city building. 

In Baltimore, Md., Utica, N. Y., Erie and 
Newcastle, Pa., Auburn, N. Y., New Britain, 
Conn., and other cities, this method is in general 
use. Baltimore started in 1899, and a report 
prepared for the American Civic Federation 
shows that in 1907 it had laid more than 
5,300,000 feet of ducts, costing nearly 
$1,500,000. With one-quarter of the ducts 
rented, the city income from this source 
paid all fixed charges and the cost of 
maintenance. 

There has always been considerable opposi- 
tion on the part of companies that own wires. 
In Baltimore, however, the fire ended most of 
this opposition, as the underground wires 
suffered little, while the overhead systems were 
destroyed within the fire area. 


III 


Every other Thursday, there is a meeting in 
St. Louis that brings together the industrial 
traffic managers of nearly all the big shipping 
firms of the city and the members of a bureau 
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of the Business Men’s League of that city. 
They meet to talk. The talk is about traffic. 
The object of the talk is to devise ways and 
means whereby the traffic of St. Louis may 
be handled better and more quickly. 

At first, of course, these meetings were mainly 
engaged in setting forth in detail the sins of 
the common carriers. In time, they got down 
to more practical matters. Finally, they took 
in the representatives of the railroads, and 
made an amalgamated traffic body with real 
power to do real work. 
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time that is consumed by the railroad in hand- 
ling the tracers that are really used. In other 
words, the complaining shipper gets his reply 
much earlier than he formerly got it, and the 
railroads save half the handling expense of the 
tracing. 

In a dozen important details, the work of the 
freight bureau has relieved both shipper and 
carrier of an immense amount of costly and 
unnecessary work. Claims, one of the bug- 
bears of traffic everywhere, cannot be settled by 
outside interests, but the method of filing them 





ST. LOUIS’S MAP OF FREIGHT DISTRIBUTION 
The figures in the different zones show approximately the number of days required to make delivery of merchandise 
shipped from St. Louis 


Now, joint committees of shippers and 
carriers adjust nearly all local traffic difficulties. 
It was a habit with the St. Louis shippers, as 
with many others, to send out “tracers” on 
the same day the shipment was made. This 
was supposed to expedite the movement of 
the freight. It really caused a lot of 
unnecessary work in railroad offices, and by 
so much hindered the efficient working of those 
departments. 

The joint tracing committee that was created, 
as a result of the codperative movement, has 
reduced the number of “tracers” by half, 
and has more than cut in two the amount of 





has been improved, and there has been a 
great improvement in handling them. 

One of the best accomplishments in this 
campaign for codperation is the making of a 
small handbook that shows in exact detail how 
long it takes for package freight to reach any 
point in the United States, and by what rail- 
road. This booklet shows the schedule of 
every way-freight that takes package traffic 
out of St. Louis. It is from it that the map 
shown in this article is copied. 

This is a practical reform of the conditions 
that cause so much trouble between shippers 
and carriers. 

















man in Baltimore, a great believer 

in the United States, determined to 

make a speculation after his own design. He 

had studied facts. He had noticed that the 

people who bought bonds of bankrupt rail- 

roads and stocks of tottering railroads had 

made a great deal of money, not only in the 

greater panic of 1893 but also in the lesser 
flurry of 1903. 

His initial investment in 1908 amounted to 
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only $6,190. It was well split up, into these 
issues: 
Bonds Purchased as the First Investment 
Bonds Par Cost — 
Seaboard Air-Line gold 
4 percent. . - $3,000 $1,600 $2,700 
Western Maryland Ist. 
4percent. . 2,000 990 ~=—«i,720 
Wabash Pittsburg Ter- 
minalist. . 2,000 1,040 960 
International & ‘Great 
Northern 4 per cent. . 1,000 500 480 
Interborough-Met. 44 aa 
cent. . 2,000 1,100 1,600 
Third Ave. R. R. 4 per 
cent. 2,000 960 1,400 
$12,000 $6,190 $8,860 


The only company in the list that was not 
in the hands of receivers was the Interborough- 
Metropolitan, of New York, and its bonds 
were selling at what looked like a receivership 
price. 

To-day, he has sold all but $3,000 worth, par, 
of the original investment — namely, $2,000 
Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal bonds and one 
bond of the International & Great Northern. 
They cost him $1,540, and are worth now 
$1,440, a loss of $100, and no interest has been 
paid. He announces an intention to hold 
them until the roads are set on their feet again, 
no matter how long it takes. 

The process here outlined is recommended 
only to the businesslike buyer, the man who 
knows pretty well what he is doing, and who 
has both the training and the money to stand 
behind such an investment and await results. 
The panic of 1907 was very short. If it had 
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run further and left the country flat, as did 
the panic of 1893, this buyer would probably 
be waiting yet for the first chance to sell out 
any one of the bonds he bought. Some of 
them he might never have been able to sell 
except at a big loss. 

Such buying is wise if it be done well, but 
foolish if it be done on guesswork. A scientific 
buyer, for example, would not have included 
in this list the International & Great Northern 
bonds, because they are a third-mortgage on a 
property whose value is pretty well measured 
by the two prior mortgages. Nor would he 
have taken so much of the Third Avenue 
Railroad bonds, a junior security whose 
prospects at the time amounted to little better 
than a blind gamble, for nobody knew whether 
they represented any real value at all. 

The correct principle may be illustrated in 
the case of the Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal 
4 per cent. bonds. A little study of facts 
reveals that the actual cash cost of the whole 
plant was about equal to the face value of the 
first-mortgage bonds. Therefore, the bonds 
at half their face value are a good speculative 
investment. Sooner or later that plant, repre- 
senting a complete terminal system in 
Pittsburg, will be worth about what it cost. 
Terminal plants in Pittsburg do not grow 
when needed. They are intrinsically valuable 
for the service they perform. 

The chief incentive to investment of this 
sort, of course, is the big profit if it be successful. 
On the same principle, the scientific investor 
of large capital does not buy gilt-edge bonds 
in panics; be prefers stocks or junior bonds 
that have met big declines but that have good 
value behind them. He likes stocks best, 
because they are naturally driven down 
below their true value by popular fear and 
excitement. Public panic is a quick asset 
to any man armed with money and knowl- 
edge. Knowledge without money pays no 
dividends; and money without knowledge 
has wings of its own. 

This same incentive drives men into the 
desire to buy low-priced stocks even to-day, 
when low-priced stocks in general are not 
cheap. Here is a list of active stocks selected 














by a young man in Boston as a fair investment 
for himself, using what he calls “‘idle money”’: 


Stocks Bought with Idle Money 


Stocks Cost 
American Can Company ..... . $12 
Mercantile Marine pfd. . . »« & 
United States Reduction & Refining i> 
Western Maryland. ... . s+ 
Wabash. . ae ee 
Wheeling & fie . oo ss. Io 
Chicago Great Western ctf... . . . . . 10 


Here, he thinks, is a chance to buy $700 
worth, par value, of stocks for $98 — and he 
cites the fact that a similar collection made 
in other days would have given him stocks of 
the Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, Atchison, 
Baltimore & Ohio, and other companies, now 
worth about $1,000. He intends to “sit 
tight,” and await developments. 

This is, of course, pure speculation, with 
very little wisdom or deep knowledge. 
Because this is a wonderful country, it may 
turn out all right; but his venture is blind and 
without any real prospect of success. 

To buy such stocks at a time when catas- 
trophe looms large on the immediate horizon 
is good speculation. To buy them at a time 
when the market is high is to lay up a heritage 
of disappointment. It is nothing wonderful 
for a speculator of this type to make 1oo per 
cent. in a few months following a panic. A 
man who bought United States Steel at 20 
a little more than a year ago now has a profit 
of 300 per cent. A similar buyer of Rock 
Island common stock would have made nearly 
200 per cent. The general opinion of the 
most conservative judges is that he earns 
what he gets. 

The habit of buying in this way is a sort of 
disease. I knew a man who lived for nearly 
twenty years in Wall Street, in close touch 
with affairs. He said he never speculated. 
He meant that he never gambled on margin. 
But he also said that he never bought a stock 
at more than half its face value, and never sold 
it under three-quarters of its face value. He 
considered himself the most scientific investor 
in the world, and spent many useful years 
teaching other men his methods. 

He died in the middle of the panic of 1907; 
and his executor appraised his estate at $725. 
He died, they said, of worry. 

From a long experience in the financial 
world, it may be concluded that the proper 
function of the low-priced stock and the 
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speculative bond is not to make up the bulk 
of an estate. The man who studies nothing 
else but this, and who devotes the whole of 
his funds and his time to trying to pick “ win- 
ners” from the list of speculative issues, is 
pretty sure to lose in the end most of what he 
gains by hard work. 

The true investor need not, however, turn 
his back entirely upon low-priced stocks and 
bonds. They should be bought at times. 
In a large fund, it is wise to sprinkle in a few 
semi-investment bonds, securities that give 
high revenue, some chance of large advance, 
and a little gamble on the country. They 
should be bought, however, only at times 
when they sell low, and when, therefore, the 
chance of advance is greatest. 

The schedule of part of the estate of a 
New Jersey investor who left about $50,000 
invested in securities may be taken as a sort 
of model. The proportion of his investment 
was as follows: 


Analysis of a $50,000 Investment 


Gilt-edge bonds and stocks 32 per cent. 
Standard railroad stocks and bonds 18 per cent. 
Unlisted bonds of good quality 16 per cent. 
Mortgages i ro per cent. 
Speculative or semi-speculative . 19 per cent. 
Mining stocks 5 per cent. 


The speculative stocks covered railroad, 
industrial, and street-railway issues. They 
were bought in 1903 and 1904, and showed 
at the time of his death a profit of more than 
1oo per cent. Two of them had begun to 
pay dividends. The mining stocks were 
listed issues, representing big and well-known 
producers of copper. 

In this estate, the net annual increase in 
value between the time the securities were 
bought and the time of the buyer’s death was 
a little below 4 per cent. It is nothing wonder- 
ful, but it was gained at a minimum of risk. 
If he had used the same judgment at all times, 
the average would probably have been main- 
tained over any length of time. He made it 
a rule to sell out when prices reached a level 
at which he would never have bought any bond 
or stock; and to buy only when the general 
market reached a level of prices well below 
the average. 

This ‘‘average” is not hard to obtain. He 
used a table that includes twenty railroad and 
twelve industrial stocks, and that has been 
kept up for a great many years by one of the 








financial publications. Anyone who has a 
connection with a banking house can always 
obtain the average figures over any period 
of time by asking for it in a letter. 

A few weeks ago, a letter came into this 
office from a New England woman. She 
had, she said, only a few thousand dollars. 
It was so little that she could not live on the 
proceeds if she invested it, so she had made 
a connection with a brokerage house, and 
was making a handsome living by buying 
speculative stocks and selling them again at 
a profit. Her little list showed nearly $1,000 
profit in nine months. What she wanted to 
know was how she could do it over again. 

In effect, she was advised to take her profits 
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and run as fast as she could. Of course, she 
will not do it; and probably she will not thank 
anybody for telling her to do it. After awhile, 
she will probably come back and want help 
in rescuing the last few hundreds of dollars 
from the pitiless maw of Wall Street, and by 
that time she will be reading Mr. Lawson 
faithfully. Hindsight is always better than 
foresight. It will teach her, at last, how to keep 
her cash; but she will not have the cash to 
keep by that time. 

The result is about as inevitable as the fall 
of night. If outsiders could stand in the Wall 
Street market and systematically beat the 
Street at its own game, how could the game 
continue ? C. M. K. 


LENDING A HUNDRED MILLIONS TO 
INDIVIDUALS DURING THE PANIC 


ing the panic of October, 1907, a produce 

merchant in a Western city found 
himself in financial difficulty. He could not 
borrow any more money at the banks, even 
at a high rate of interest. He had nothing 
which he could quickly turn into cash. There 
seemed to be no escape from bankruptcy. 

Confronted with this gloomy outlook, he 
heard some of his neighbors discussing life 
insurance at his club one evening. He had 
a premium due and it reminded him of an 
added burden. Their further conversation, 
however, made him think of it differently, 
for they spoke of borrowing on their policies 
from the insurance companies. 

He went home and examined the loan 
provisions of his policies. One large policy 
which he had carried for fifteen years had a 
loan value of $30,000, and that of the smaller 
one which he had carried longer was $1,750. 
Here was the money to save him. Only one 
fear remained in his mind — that the insurance 
companies, like the savings-banks, might 
require a sixty days’ notice beforelending. But 
his application was acted upon immediately. 
Within a few days after he sent his policies 
to the companies as collateral, he received the 
$31,750, and his bankruptcy was prevented. 

Such cases happened all over the country 
during the panic. There are no figures 


fk THE period of financial distress follow- 


available showing to just what extent the 
life insurance companies stood between thou- 
sands of men and failure. The figures do 
show, however, that during the two years 1907 
and 1908 (which cover the period of depres- 
sion), the amount of loans on policies increased 
by the tremendous sum of 168 million dollars. 
Probably three-fourths of that amount was 
direct borrowing by policyholders in the six 
months from September, 1907, to February, 
1908, inclusive. In other words, during the 
period of tightest money conditions the life 
insurance companies distributed about 100 
million dollars in cash on demand all over 
the country, requiring only the assignment of 
the policies as collateral. 

This was a great public service in a time of 
threatened calamity. The loan proviso in the 
life insurance contract may be of so much 
importance to the holder that he should take 
every precaution to see that, without requiring 
the termination of the policy, it guarantees 
specified loan values for each year. Such 
precaution may save the policyholder from 
failure in time of stress. 

But having done this, the policyholder should 
put the idea of borrowing on his policy out of 
his mind. His life insurance is for his estate 
in case of his death and not to be used as a 
savings account except in cases of emergency. 
For by borrowing on the policy, the amount of 








































its protection to his family is lessened by the 
amount of the loan. The family of the 
Western merchant would have received $78,250 
if he had died after he borrowed on the policies, 
instead of the $110,000 which they would 
originally have received. ‘The loans, therefore, 
should be paid back as soon as possible, so as 
to leave the estate fully protected. Some 
careful men have felt that they did not wish 
to reduce their insurance, even in panic times. 
When they have borrowed on their limited- 
payment or ordinary life policies, therefore, 
they have taken out cheap term insurance to 
cover the amount of the loan until repaid. In 
the case of the produce merchant, $32,000 
term insurance would have cost about $500 a 
year, or approximately 1.6 per cent. of his loan. 

Policy loans have been a feature of the 
contracts of a number of companies for many 
years, but their real benefit was never so 
apparent as in the panic days. In the year 
1907 the loans were $82,500,000 — more 
than twice as great as the loans in 1906, which 
were $40,300,000. In 1908, which also 
included part of the panic year, the loans 
were $85,800,000. From some investigations 
made this year, it seems apparent that the 
demand for loans has decreased about one- 
half, so that they have gone back to about the 
amount which the pre-panic experience showed 
to be normal. 

The people who pay back these loans as soon 
as possible are very wise. In the first place, 
they restore the full insurance value. In the 
second place, at any time except during a 
panic they can probably borrow the money 
at a lower rate elsewhere. The insurance 
companies charge 5 and 6 per cent. in advance, 
which means 5.26 and 6.38 per cent. When 
the 1.6 per cent. premium on the term-policy 
to keep up the full insurance is added, the 
rate becomes 6.86 and 7.98 per cent. In panic 
times this is very low. In other times it is 
needlessly high. : 

From the standpoint of the companies, a 
normal number of policy loans may safely 
be considered as among the best investments 
they can make. The amount loaned on any 
individual policy is well within the amount of 
the reserve, or self-insurance fund, held to 
its credit; the rate of interest — 5 or 6 per cent. 
—jis in most cases above the average rate 
which can be earned upon other securities. 
Moreover, the security is absolute, because 
if the loan is not re-paid it is deducted, with any 
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unpaid interest, in the ultimate settlement of 
the policy. Only one point seems to be 
vulnerable in the plan and that relates to the 
granting of loans on demand. Under ordinary 
circumstances the companies can meet the 
requests of their policyholders for cash loans 
through the volume of funds which reach them 
day by day in the form of premiums, dividends, 
interest, and rental returns and maturing 
securities, a large part of which has to be 
invested. Their daily cash balances are more 
than sufficient to meet such demands at once. 
But in the case of great financial panic and 
the corollary, a long period of financial depres- 
sion ensuing, demands for cash loans might 
possibly force the companies to sacrifice some 
of their securities in a falling market and 
thereby prolong the period of financial depres- 
sion rather than hasten its conclusion. It was 
this thought which the insurance commis- 
sioners had in mind when recently, in annual 
convention, they voted that the practice of 
granting loans on demand was unwise and 
dangerous. The suggestion has therefore been 
made that the companies incorporate a pro- 
vision in their policies, reserving the right to 
defer the granting of loans for a period of 
sixty or ninety days after the request for a 
loan is made. Such a clause would not, as 
arule, be put into effect save under exceptional 
circumstances, and then only when it was 
clearly seen that failure to enforce it would 
threaten the stability of the company. In 
several states the law now requires the com- 
panies, after the policies have been in force 
three years, to grant loans “at any time.” 

Liberality in the conditions of life insurance 
policies has been the aim of the companies 
from the beginning of the business, but it is 
for the policyholder to determine whether or 
not the liberal features of the contract are to 
be put to advantage. It is always a source 
of satisfaction to know that one possesses a 
piece of property, of whatever nature, upon 
which money can be raised, if needed, even 
though that need may never occur. A policy 
of life insurance with a loan value is such a 
piece of property; but, viewing life insurance 
from the protective standpoint only, it should 
not be pledged to the company for a loan 
except in case of dire necessity. When a man 
has determined upon the amount of life 
insurance that he considers necessary prop- 
erly to protect his dependents, he should 
maintain it at that amount and not decrease it, 








at the foot of a long slope to take 

water. Two minutes passed. A 
man came around the engine and spoke to the 
engineer. 

“How long does it take to fill you up?” 
he asked: 

“About three minutes,” said the engineer. 

The man frowned. ‘‘ Why don’t they use 
a bigger feed-pipe ?”’ 

“Can’t do it. This is as big as the engine 
can take,” said the engineer. 

“Then we shall have to get bigger engines 
on this road,” said the other, closing the con- 
versation. 

The man was E. H. Harriman, the time 
was in 1898, and the trip was one of his first 
over the road that he had lately come to dom- 
inate. The story is told in the offices at 
Omaha. It may be true, or it may not. Hun- 
dreds of anecdotes find currency when there 
is no voice to call them false. In any event, no 
other tale that one hears better illustrates the 
directness, the straight analysis from symp- 
tom to remedy, that made the mind of Mr. 
Harriman the greatest curative genius that 
ever was bent upon the problems of the rail- 
road world. His eye took in a mistake, and 
his mind leaped straight to the cure. 


II 


There had not been a meeting of Union 
Pacific directors for a considerable time. The 
executive committee attended to the small 
routine matters such as come up in “the dog- 
days.” An old director of the road met Mr. 
Harriman on Broad Street: 

“Quite a while between meetings, isn’t it!”’ 
he said, laughingly. 

“Nothing to meet about,” responded the 
other. 

“These hard times, the fees to directors——”’ 
began his friend, still banteringly. 

“Tf you see anybody that wants his fee, 
send him to me and I'll pay it,” said Harriman, 
“for the time is worth the money to me!”’ 

The tale touches upon an important char- 
acteristic of the man. Years ago, when he was 
a director of the Baltimore & Ohio, and not 


\ TRAIN on the Union Pacific stopped 


LITTLE STORIES ABOUT E. H. HARRIMAN 


its master, he went to a meeting called for the 
purpose of authorizing the issue of millions of 
stock for improvements. The chairman began 
talking about the platform at Baltimore. He 
dilated on its bad condition, and planned 
half a dozen new kinds of platforms. Harri- 
man listened for a while, fidgeted about, then 
burst out: 

“Mr. Chairman, suppose you fix that plat- 
form up. Let’s get down to business.” 

The Harriman meetings were, they say, 
the “hottest”? meetings held in the financial 
district. It was a rapid-fire process. 

The secretary read something. 

The chairman said: “‘ Well?” 

Somebody moved an adoption. 

It was adopted. 

“Go on!” said the chairman — and only 
once in a while somebody objected, or argued, 
or wanted to discuss. 

The discussion generally ended with: “Oh, 
I know all about that. It’s all right. Let’s 
put it through!’’ — and it went through. It 
has been said that an inquisitive member 
of the executive committee once held a 
watch on the proceedings and found that 
it took thirty-six seconds to appropriate six 
millions for equipment. 


III 


Succinctness marked not only the meetings 
and the general administrative features of the 
Harriman system, but also’ the remarks of its 
head, at all times. Perhaps the most com- 
pact, pointed, and dangerous sentence he 
ever gave to the public was his reply to 
the question whether he had _ used _ his 
influence to injure Mr. Thomas F. Ryan — 
that laconic “Not yet!’ But a_ second 
retort has been, so far, forgotten by his 
numerous biographers. 

Mr. Harriman had just come back from 
Europe. While he was gone he had lost the 
Chicago & Alton, but he did not know it, 
though he suspected something. A dozen 
reporters sat in the big office, asking him 
questions. 

“Ts it true,” asked one, “that the Union 
Pacific has formally taken over the Alton?” 








































“T don’t know whether the Union Pacific 
could stand it!’’ flashed Mr. Harriman. 

Only two reporters printed it; but the dart 
landed where it was intended to land, in the 
hide of an enemy, and it was not welcomed 
with laughter. 


IV 


In the hour when he was most hated by the 
people of his country, the clerical forces of 
the Harriman system prepared, by his order, 
a monumental summary of the work that Mr. 
Harriman had done. It was a mass of figures, 
showing how cost of transportation had been 
reduced on the Harriman lines. To a railroad 
man it spoke volumes concerning grades, 
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equipment, cost of fuel, straightening of 
line—all the details of one of the greatest 
industries on earth. With it lay a score 
of diagrams — some few of which have come 
to light in reports. 

It rested in a pigeon-hole on Mr. Harriman’s 
desk, beside the back window in the back 
office. He showed it to a visitor, who talked to 
him about the unaccountable enmity of the 
public. 

“They will forget it!’ said Mr. Harriman. 

“But it hurts!”’ said the other. 

“Ves — but this remains,” said the master; 
“and it is my passport to history.” 

And that was the faith that faced the mob, 
smiling and unafraid. 


AN APOSTLE TO LABOR 


THE STORY OF CHARLES STELZLE, A PREACHER TO WHOM LARGE AUDIENCES 
LISTEN BECAUSE HE IS A MAN FROM THE RANKS AND SPEAKS AS MAN TO MEN 


BY 
C. M. MEYER 


HY talk about the ancient Israelites, 

VW the Jebusites, the Hittites and all 

the rest of those interesting people ? 
They have been a long time dead. It is 
easier to study the life of the Chicagoites, the 
Brooklynites, the Bostonites, and the Pitts- 
burgites, for they are here, and they need it 
very much more!”’ 

It was not a gentle rebuke to the preachers, 
and his voice had a big, strong note that did 
not let the words die out with even the faintest 
bit of apology or the slightest tinge of for- 
bearance. The speaker was a labor-union 
man, a machinist who convinced the Presby- 
terians of America that they should have a 
Department of Church and Labor, and who 
is now its superintendent. 

“T say that because I know,” he continued. 
“T lived in a rear tenement over near the river 
on the East Side of New York, where people 
are huddled together like animals, when I 
was a boy, with my mother and four sisters. 
We were very poor. My mother sewed 
wrappers, for which she received two dollars 
a dozen. It took her three days and three 


nights to finish a dozen wrappers, and some- 





times I would awake toward morning to see 
her still sitting at my bedside, sewing. Often 
she had to go supperless in order that we might 
have something to eat. We had only a stale 
roll with a little salt sprinkled upon it, and 
frequently that was all we had for weeks at a 
time. It was years before we tasted butter 
or fruit. We hardly knew what they were. 
I went to work at eight years of age in the 
basement of a New York tobacco shop —a 
sweat-shop you would call it now. I know 
what it means to suffer for want of the barest 
necessities of life. If I felt that the church 
had no message concerning child-labor, if it 
had nothing to say concerning the securing 
of a square deal for women, and had no care 
for the unsanitary conditions in shops and 
factories, I would line up with some other 
organization outside of the church. I need 
simply think of my mother, broken in health 
and sometimes crippled in body because of 
the awful suffering of those early years when 
she worked to keep us from starving, and ‘of 
my four sisters and all that they passed through, 
to make me a labor agitator on the other 
side against the church and against every 
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condition and every institution in society to-day 
which stands in the way of my people — the 
working people — if the church did not care. 
But the church does care; if it did’nt, I could 
not hold my job.” 

It was the speech of a workingman, all 
through. There was obviously no pretense 
about the man who spoke. His words had 
tumbled out with the intense speed of the 
enthusiast. He had come from the people; 
he was of the people; and every preacher 
who heard him knew that he was proud of it. 

It is the knowledge of men which he gained 
on the streets and in the machine-shop that 
makes Mr. Stelzle the power that he is among 
men of all classes. Workingmen know that 
he knows what he is talking about. When he 
steps out on the platform, at one of his big 
mass-meetings, the crowd cheers him in 
anticipation, for they know that it is not an 
academic discussion of their problems, or a 
theory for the future welfare of mankind that 
he is going to present to them. Any man 
who would appear before a crowd of trades- 
unionists of this country with a visionary 
scheme would most likely be laughed out of 
the meeting. Workingmen do their own 
thinking, and they are not easily convinced. 
But they have faith in Mr. Stelzle’s sincerity 
of purpose, even though they may not always 
agree with his views. 

Not long ago, Mr. Stelzle wrote a series of 
articles against the saloon, which went out 
to the labor press of the country — he has for 
years been supplying these papers with weekly 
articles — and they were rather strong in their 
sentiment against the liquor interests. Neces- 
sarily, there are a great many workingmen 
tied up with these interests. Immediately 
there was raised a storm of protest. The 
Bartenders’ Union didn’t propose to have 
him criticize their business, and they- said so. 
They even went farther, and sent a copy of 
one of the editorials in their paper — The 
Mixer and Server —to every labor paper 
in the country, protesting vigorously against 
their printing any more of “the reverend 
gentleman’s_ stuff,” and openly charging 
that he was in the employ of the Anti-Saloon 
League. Some of the labor editors crawled 
behind their editorial desks, but several of the 
biggest and best labor papers in the country 
came out strongly in favor of Mr. Stelzle. 
Here is an interesting clipping from the 
Tribune, a labor paper of Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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— interesting, because it shows a working- 
man’s way oi “hitting back.” 


“We are in receipt of a marked editorial from 
the pen of Jere Sullivan, in the last issue of The 
Mixer and Server. It is a vicious knock on the 
Rev. Charles Stelzle, who, as head of the Labor 
Department of a religious organization, is 
endeavoring to bring about a better understanding 
between the Church and labor. Labor papers 
throughout the country are printing his weekly 
letters. The Tribune uses them as they suit our 
fancy. To all of which the august head of the 
bartenders objects, mainly for the reason — as 
he says — that such articles are paid for in cash, 
intimating thereby that the church in question is 
cheap and the labor editors the ‘fall guys.’ 
Perhaps we are all that, and more, Jere, but when 
it comes to the real, cheap, piking end of the game, 
we will commend you to one in your own class. 
Before knocking the preacher who has something, 
dig into your own crew, who have nothing. That’s 
all to your little knock from this end of it.” 


In the beginning of his work, when Mr. 
Stelzle first went to the American Federation 
of Labor conventions as a fraternal delegate 
from the National Presbyterian Church — 
a plan inaugurated by him with the idea of 
bringing two great forces for social betterment 
into closer relation with each other — the 
thing was regarded as a joke by the delegates 
present. But the joke was not quite so 
apparent when he sat down after addressing 
the convention. The buzz of comment that 
followed carried no flavor of amusement. 

When Mr. Gompers introduced Rev. Charles 
Stelzle to the convention, and a rather short, 
stockily built man came forward, a great 
many of the delegates were surprised at his 
non-clerical appearance. He looked for all 
the world like one of their own labor leaders, 
with his quiet, business-like manner. And 
presently, as he began to talk to them, his 
simple, dignified bearing, his full, rich voice 
that reached the last man in the hall, and 
above all, his intense sincerity made them 
forget that his presence at the convention was 
only an experiment. He seemed to belong 
there. He was a workingman among working 
people. Every word he said convinced them 
of this. He talked on a level with them. He 
was one of their own crowd. After he finished, 
it was apparent from the cheers of approval 
that he had been taken into the fold. For 
the men felt that he was a cool, clear-headed 
man with a big ideal that he proposed to 
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attain, and-which, moreover, he proposed 
workingmen should also attain. ‘To-day, there 
is no address at the annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor that is 


-taken more seriously than is Mr. Stelzle’s, 


and probably no labor leader who is shown 
greater respect. 

It is not easy to attract an audience of 
almost 15,000 men to hear a religious address, 
as Mr. Stelzle does; and to get their attention 
and hold it for an hour and a half argues 
pretty well for the speaker. Mr. Stelzle’s 
manner of speaking is clear and concise, and 
he is always logical. He talks as a man to 
men. But it is his eloquence to which they 
respond: that quality compounded of force, 
emotionalism, and sincerity. Moreover, he 
is a strong individualist. He cares nothing 
for types. His message is to each individual 
man, and he is always specific. All his life 
it has been some particular thing against 
which he had to fight — some existing con- 
dition, rather than a theory, which has aroused 
in him a spirit of protest. He learned from 
the beginning to direct all his forces against 
one thing at a time, and to strike hard until 
his purpose was accomplished. On this plan 
his lectures and speeches are built up. This 
explains why he speaks to more working- 
men in his popular meetings than does 
any other man in the world; certainly to 
more than does even the most noted labor 
leader himself. 

Yet he does not go out of his way to please 
workingmen. He hits them just as hard as 
he hits the church — and that is pretty hard 
at times. When he hears a workingman’s 
bitter protest against “class distinctions,” 
he is apt to call him up sharply. “I worked 
for years,” he says, “in Hoe’s machine-shop 
in New York. I knew the men in the shop 
pretty well. Funny thing about those men — 
and I guess they weren’t very different from 
workingmen anywhere else — they were quite 
ready to criticize the rich because of their 
class ‘uppishness’; but I used to notice that 
at lunch-time the laborers got off into a corner 
by themselves, because the journeymen refused 
to eat their sandwiches and drink their beer 
with them. The draughtsmen considered 
themselves superior to the pattern-makers, 
and the pattern-makers believed that they 
were a step higher in the social scale than the 
machinists; the machinists looked down upon 
the moulders — and so it went. There were 
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about seven different grades of society among 
the two thousand menintheshop. Talk about 
the ‘aristocracy’— they couldn’t be more 
particular about their associates than these 
workingmen!”’ 

Mr. Stelzle goes on the principle that work- 
ingmen like to hear the truth—no matter 
how hard it hits — if it is presented in the right 
spirit Many a time he has administered 
the most stinging rebuke with a smiling face 
and an offhand manner, and the audience has 
cheered instead of hissed. 

Yet he is as loyal to them as the best and 
truest labor leader could be, and the men 
know it. A year or two ago, a little episode 
came to light through the Typographical 
Union’s publicity man that put a thorough- 
going Union Label on Mr. Stelzle. One of 
the leading magazines of the country had 
asked him to write a series of articles, for 
which he was to receive in the neighborhood 
of $1,000. The first article had been written 
and was in the hands of the editor, and the 
material for the others had been got together, 
when Mr. Stelzle suddenly learned that the 
“Big Six” and the magazine in question were 
involved in a bitter controversy, the point at 
issue hinging on one of the strongest ethical 
principles of the labor union. Now, Mr. 
Stelzle is a union man — he still carries his 
card in the Machinists’ Union. He did not 
feel that he could stand on the side of the 
magazine after he learned the point at issue. 
But $1,000 is a good sum of money to throw 
away; moreover, illness in his family was 
making heavy inroads on his income, and he 
was working hard to buy a home. But he 
wrote the editor a courteous letter, asking for 
the return of his first article and frankly 
explaining his position. The editor “regret- 
ted’? Mr. Stelzle’s action and reluctantly 
returned the manuscript; and the “Big Six’’ 
laid the incident away in its memory and had 
a greater admiration for the “Apostle to 
Labor”’ than ever before. 

People often ask Mr. Stelzle what he is 
trying to do. He has repeatedly replied: 
“T am on this job not so much to get working- 
men to go to church as I am to get the church 
to go to workingmen. Iam still a workingman 
and I care more for the welfare of the working- 
man than I care for the development of the 
church. After all, the church is simply a 
means to an end, and not an end in itself. 
But a square deal is the thing we are after: a 
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square deal for the workingman and a square 
deal for the church. And the thing to do is 
to talk less about building up the church and 
more about building up the people.” 

It is a curious fact that the questioners are 
among the church people. The workingmen 
do not care much about the Presbyterian 
Church, as such, but they know that Charles 
Stelzle, the Presbyterian minister, stands for 
them in every case, no matter what kind of 
an audience he addresses, and they trust him 
absolutely. “Most workingmen don’t care 
a rap for the church to-day,” Mr. Stelzle says, 
“because they believe that it is all up in the 
air, or has simply to do with the hereafter. 
But I believe that they are naturally religious, 
though their religion does not always express 
itself in an orthodox manner. And the labor 
question itself is fundamentally a moral 
problem. Stripped of their practical pro- 
grammes, socialism, communism, and anarch- 
ism are all moral questions. But before any 
one of these systems can be _ successfully 
introduced — if ever it seems wise to introduce 
them — there must first of all be a radical 
change in the hearts of men. Josh Billings 
once said that before you can have an honest 
horse-race, you must have an honest human 
race. And there is the secret of the whole 
business. Itisa question of getting the right 
kind of men. That is the business of the 
church. If the church is not doing this, she 
had better quit the job!” 

Before he was twenty-one, Mr. Stelzle 
started out on this church business of finding 
the ‘‘right kind of men.” He was in a machine 
shop, but that was only his bread-and-butter 
occupation. All his life he had been in some 
form of Christian work —he was an elder 
in a Presbyterian Church at the age of twenty- 
one, and he had already organized a mission 
of his own, conducted by himself in the evenings 
and Sundays, without compensation of any 
kind; in fact, he himself raised the money for 
the necessary expenses from among his friends, 
most of whom were as poor as he. Then his 
employers gave him two afternoons a week 
off — raising his wages to bring his income 
up to the regular weekly amount — in order 
to permit him to devote more time to his 
mission. But the time came when he decided 
to give all his attention to religious work. The 
superintendent of the shop offered to make him 
one of his assistants if he would remain; he 
said that there was no limit to the opportunities 





for a man of his type in the big plant. But 
Mr. Stelzle was not tempted away from his 
purpose. He went to the Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago, and he had to borrow 
the money for his railroad fare. 

His purpose, Mr. Stelzle says, was to work 
among men. He had no particular desire 
to become a minister, but he was interested 
in workingmen, and it seemed to him that 
the pulpit offered a larger opportunity for 
helping them. He has the workingman’s 
sturdy faith in the wisdom of the masses. 
He says that the workingmen who live on 
the lower East Side of New York are 
among the most serious-minded people in 
the world. To them life has become such 
a dreary task that many have long since 
forgotten how to smile, and their laugh is 
an empty, hollow thing of derision. To them 
every measure for social betterment is of 
tremendous importance. 

It is these hopeless, futureless people that 
Mr. Stelzle would have the church turn to with 
a sympathetic understanding, and not with 
the old-time patronage. ‘‘Study them,” he 
advises, ‘‘and learn to understand them. ‘They 
are men like the rest of us. They have their 
hopes and ambitions, their joys and their 
sorrows as we have. You cannot deal with 
them as the entomologist does with his million 
bugs — classify and label them. They refuse 
to be grouped, and they prove it by annihilating 
the carefully made deductions of the sociologist. 
They are flesh-and-blood. men— men with 
warm, red blood in their veins, that sometimes 
burns like fire.” 

Mr. Stelzle believes that what is needed in 
the church to-day is a greater democracy. 
Men should meet men as equals, and not reach 
down in a vain desire to “help.” 

The principles involved in most labor 
troubles are not so much economic as they are 
moral. When child-labor is abolished, when 
women are not forced to do work beyond their 
strength, when there are better sanitary con- 
ditions in shops and factories, then labor 
troubles will be relieved of their bitterness; they 
will take the form of ordinary business dealings, 
as between manufacturer and seller. That 
it is possible to bring this condition about, Mr. 
Stelzle firmly believes; and by bringing the 
church and labor together, he hopes to 
establish a better understanding between them 
which will, ultimately, extend to every class of 
society. 































































A leading labor man wrote to him the 
other day: ‘I have implicit confidence in 
you and believe you to be engaged sin- 
cerely in this noble work of trying to 
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reader by egotism, let me say that I 
teach in a state which pays, I believe, 
| the second highest salaries of any in the 





\" THE risk of offending any possible 


country. The women even draw the same 

salaries as men for parallel positions. I have 

a position in the second largest city of the 

state, a position which is permanent unless 

extreme incompetence is displayed. The 
salary here is paid for twelve months of the 
year. My work has always been in my 
special line, in schools of which the tone was 
good and the discipline easy. I have invariably 
been on the best terms with the principals 
and the other teachers; most of the students, 

I think, respect me; some of them like me; 

and a few cause me inconvenience by adoring 

me. Again, in order that these soul-searchings 

F may have any weight, you must understand 

that I may fairly lay claim to be representative 
of a large body of teachers, for I graduated 
from a normal school, taught in the grades, 
graduated from a university, and have since 
taught in the high schools of both the country 
and the city. 

And so I come to my confessions, which 
for the present shall be two in number. First, 
speaking for just all of us, we hate our work. 
Second, speaking for most of us, but especially 
for those who thank heaven they are not as 

’ other teachers, we are ashamed of our profession. 





TEACHING IS HATEFUL AT BEST 


The reasons for the hate lie not so much 
in the work itself as in the conditions surround- 
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raise the working people to a higher plane, 
and my only regret is that we have so 
very few of your kind connected with the 
church to-day.” 


| THE CONFESSIONS OF A SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHER 


WHY WE HATE OUR WORK AND WHY WE ARE ASHAMED OF OUR PROFESSION -- THE 
DEGRADATION OF HUNTING AND HOLDING A JOB—THE INCOMPETENCE OF SCHOOL- 
BOARDS, THE TYRANNY OF LOW-GRADE PRINCIPALS, AND THE SHAM OF TEACHERS 


BY 


ONE OF THEM 


ing it. We will put aside the objections 
often urged that the pay is small and the 
routine exhausting and monotonous. In the 
community of which I speak, the first is not 
valid; though we are a class with educated 
tastes, and though we do more than we are 
paid for, yet in comparison with other salaried 
callings we receive a sufficient wage. It 
scarcely need be said that one working for 
others cannot expect to grow rich. College 
professors get as little, sometimes less com- 
paratively, yet there is no lack in the supply 
of clever young doctors holding degrees from 
German universities, whom no salary could 
tempt to take a place in the secondary schools. 
To be sure the cook gets as much as we, if 
her beard be counted as part of her wages, 
and the janitor gets more — but who wants 
to be a cook or a janitor? And as to the 
monotony of the class-room, all work is monot- 
onous. There are other reasons for the hate, 
which, let me repeat, is almost universal. I 
have known but three teachers, beginners 
excepted, who have genuinely liked their 
work — two men and one woman. Of course, 
I have heard much protesting, usually at 
teachers’ institutes, of enthusiastic interest 
and devotion, but we are now in a confessional, 
remember, and all the privacy of print. 

First, perhaps, among the real causes for 
this state of feeling, come the difficulties of 
securing and holding a position. A young, 
highly-certificated, enthusiastic graduate, who 
has no family or political or Masonic or 
religious “ pull,” or who has not gone up to the 
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normal school from a village community 
which gladly makes its yearly change of 
teachers in her favor, has a heart-numbing 
task ahead of her in securing a position. As 
it has slowly penetrated the heads of school- 
boards that just anybody can’t open a book 
and educate, many of them have made rulings 
to the effect that experience is a necessary 
pre-requisite in an applicant. 

“A wise provision,” you say. 

“But how,” laments the beginner, ‘am I 
to acquire experience if I am never allowed 
to try my hand?” 

A pretty young creature shows her pluck 
by ploughing through the summer dust to 
interview widely separated trustees. They 
are impressed with her looks, her modest 
eagerness, her certificates — but someone 
asks, “As to experience now?” She has 
heard that before, and stammers out some- 
thing about training-school. 

“Well, we have a regulation——’ 

And she goes, all the eagerness crushed 
out of her, to face again the modern problem: 
“Why, when one is anxious to work and 
fitted to work, can no work be found?” 
In the end, she squeezes in somewhere, some- 
how, because she has to, but the process is 
disheartening. 

On the other hand, the teacher who has 
acquired nerves and wrinkles in the service 
has even a harder fight. For her lies only the 
hope of getting into some larger city, where 
she will be allowed to grow gray, since she 
can’t do more harm than the modern methods 
of the others can set right. But a position 
in one of the larger cities means “pull.” It 
may be objected that similar struggles await 
the beginner and the aged in all professions, 
but in none of them is there the humiliation 
of attempting to display your qualifications 
to employers totally unable to judge of them. 
The selection of a teacher is placed in the 
hands of a local board, consisting usually 
of well-meaning but narrow and ignorant 
trustees, not unmindful of. the consideration 
that the applicant for the position of principal 
has a family, and may rent the empty house 
of the clerk of the board. 

At one time there was in a county of this 
state, and may be there now, a board which 
gave examinations for certificates from the 
primary grades to the high school, and but 
one member of the board had ever finished a 
high-school course. The task of a trustee 


’ 


is a thankless, unpaid one, and few qualified 
men will undertake it. In the cities, the 
school trustee is most often a politician of 
the lowest type. And from a woman trustee 
we all pray, “‘ Good Lord, deliver us.”’ 


TRYING TO PLEASE EVERYBODY 


Granted that one somehow runs the gauntlet 
of requirements, fads, and whims, and holds 
the coveted job for one year, then comes the 
question of how to keep it for a second year, 
or even for the whole of a first. A teacher 
must please everyone, or she thinks she must. 
The parents must be pleased, say, by a pre- 
tended interest in their affairs, by teaching 
classes in Sunday-school, by subscriptions to 
local enterprises. In the cities where positions 
are fairly permanent, all this does not grind 
the teacher so heavily, but even here there is 
a present fad of mothers’ meetings, which we 
all pretend to find ‘“‘such a help.” 

The high school teacher escapes a good 
deal of this agony, but she has her afflictions 
in the shape of fraternities, athletics, debates, 
and “entertainments.”’ Ah, these entertain- 
ments! ‘We must have money; the Glee 
Club needs music; the team want suits. It 
is time for an entertainment.” And then the 
experienced teacher knows that there will 
be time for nothing else for six weeks to come. 
For with all the vaunted self-reliance of 
young America, our boys and girls seem 
strangely unable to put through anything by 
themselves. They can’t even manage their 
own sports; they are helpless annually before 
the school paper; their debates have come 
to be a contest between the coaching teachers, 
who spend weeks in digging out what the 
student-representatives glibly spout; and oh! 
and oh! and oh! their “commencements.”’ 
The young people must be pleased; the 
principal and superintendent must be pleased; 
and the community must be pleased. Your 
morals must suit everyone, from the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union on. Woe to 
the teacher who dares to smoke! And those 
of the sex who do not smoke are compelled 
by the law of many states to teach absurdities 
about the injurious effects of tobacco and 
alcohol. I have heard a teacher called by 
name from the pulpit and informed that she 
was leading souls to hell — yes, the broad, 
Anglo-Saxon word was used — because she 
attempted to please some of the young people 
(certainly not herself) by dancing with them, 
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But we are not supposed to be independent. 
When the community is not bullying us, the 
principals and superintendents are cracking 
the whip with practised hands. Teachers 
are forced to belong to and pay dues to asso- 
ciations which are not only tiresome but useless. 
I have seen teachers excluded from the sessions 
of institutes which by law they were compelled 
to attend, because they did not wear the badge 
of another association. These associations 
consist of much talk, and their primary purpose 
is to give prominence to a few who seek polit- 
ical preferment in the department of education. 


‘A TOKEN OF REGARD” 


Besides such hold-ups, there are the countless _ 


assessments to buy gold watches for some men 
you particularly loathe. ‘This Oriental sort of 
gift-making crops up constantly, and we 
contribute through cowardice or false shame. 
The recipients must know perfectly how the 
money was extorted, but they permit it and 
make pleased speeches. 

Again, our contracts are broken with 
impunity; or we are refused a contract; or 
the board signs nothing,so that we are helpless 
if the school term and our salary are cut short 
—while we are required to sign a blanket 
contract agreeing to any re-assignment, lower- 
ing of salary, or removal, without any protest 
on our part. We are told in effect by a body 
of amiable and upright citizens: “If you make 
any outcry about our taking a part of your 
salary, we will come back and take your 
position.”” And the protestant will find it 
pretty hard to get another, for the notoriety 
of the contest practically blacklists him with 
other boards, to whom he cannot give a 
reference. Anything is better than a contest, 
even if one has the right and the law on 
his side. 

So much for the attending circumstances. 
I do not think the work itself, leaving aside for 
a moment the matter of discipline, is distaste- 
ful to most teachers, except when one is 
trying to teach a subject that he does not 
himself understand. In the grades he must 
have a knowledge of everything, from card- 
board, sloyd, and agriculture to four-part sing- 
ing and water-colors. In the high schools, 
especially the smaller ones, an applicant pre- 
pared to teach mathematics may be required 
to take a class in French. But this sort of 
thing is becoming less frequent, and the 
growth of the department system, fast finding 
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favor in the grades and never abandoned in 
the private schools, is encouraging. Another 
misery which many teachers dislike exceedingly 
is the drudgery of correcting papers and note- 
books, and many of us make only a pretense 
at it, which the students are quick to discover. 


SHAM AND HYPOCRISY WIDESPREAD 


It is pretense of this and of every sort which 
is a dry-rot in the school system, and is one 
great cause of the hate of the profession by 
those who know it from the inside. There 
is hardly a high-school catalogue which does 
not make a great pretense of the amount of 
composition work required weekly. I know 
of but two or three which live up to their own 
requirement, and of not one where all the 
papers are carefully corrected by the teacher 
and returned. Drawings from objects are 
displayed by fourth-grade pupils and the 
perspective excites the wondering admiration 
of the visiting artist. ‘This decreases some- 
what when he finds that the teacher made a 
careful drawing on the blackboard, which 
the students copied. In manual-training 
exhibits, beautifully carved chests appear — 
partially carved by the students, after which 
the panels were put together by a workman- 
like carpenter. Note-books of small children 
are shown as containing the first ‘‘ rough 
work,’”’ which are models of neatness and 
accuracy, but some little neighbor will 
brazenly tell you that the work was done 
first in pencil, carefully corrected by the 
teacher, and copied. 

On visiting days recitations proceed so 
beautifully that even the uninitiated might 
guess that there had been careful drill for two 
days. It is the sham of these exhibits, rather 
than the work of preparation, which causes 
most teachers to loathe them. But “all the 
other schools have them,” and we have not 
the courage to laugh in the face of a confrére 
and say, “Bless you, my classes couldn’t 
possibly do such work without help.” No, 
we throw in a little brag about the really best 
work not being quite finished in time for the 
display. Or we say: “Well, you would be 
surprised to see how fond my children are of 
writing compositions. I saved some of the 
papers for the university man to see, and he 
would hardly believe that high-school students 
could do such high-grade work!”’ 

Even if a teacher does not have a rebellious, 
evil-thinking crowd to manage, and so escapes 
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the constant tenseness which kills, there is 
more or less police work to do. Part of the 
oversight which is forced on the teacher is of 
a nature extremely repugnant to the young 
women who make up the large majority of 
the force, and is such as a young woman 
should not know anything about. 

The requirements for discipline alone call 
for a combination of self-control, firmness, 
justice, moderation, patience, and sense of 
humor as is rarely found —but is always 
fondly expected—by the pupil and the 
public. Even the luckiest of us have had 
spells of failure in this part of our work, when 
the day was faced with loathing and the night 
contained only dreams of mutinous students 
running amuck. Any teacher can tell you 
that when she dreams of school at all, it is 
always of a bad school. And, long after 
such seasons are past, their dark influence 
remains in a dull indifference to most of 
the children in whom we are supposed to 
take so vital an interest, or in the active 
detestation of a few. 

There are some other things about the work 
which are distasteful, such as the necessity 
for instilling the simplest fundamentals of 
etiquette; or the queer notions that school 
boards have of economy, alternating with 
ill-placed lavishness, which can handicap 
and exasperate one so dreadfully. Then 
there is the need for accommodating the pace 
of the class to the minds of the mediocre, from 
which ensues much marking of time that is 
unbearable to the teacher who happens to 
be also something of a scholar. He must 
teach just a few facts, feeling all the while not 
only that he is not really presenting his sub- 
ject truthfully, but refusing bread to those 
who least deserve a stone. 

But, after the pretense and the discipline, 
the greatest cause of our hate is the horrid 
suspicion which often attacks us that the 
knowledge which we so labor to impart is not 
worth the trouble. Teachers in the lower 
grades are free of this, though they suffer 
more from the intense seriousness with which 
they and their guides and philosophers talk — 
for once let me say it aloud — “rot.” 

Again, how many of us have faced a student 
protesting, “I don’t see what good it does me 
to learn this; I’ll forget it by next term.”? We 
have no answer, and so fall back on triteness 
and tell him that he is not yet old enough to 
judge what is good for himself. But may he 
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not know better than we do — and, after all, 
what is the use? Of course, the value of an 
education lies more in the people and the 
place where it is got than in the subjects, but 


why can’t they be of value, too? A teacher 
who has some conscientious scruples about 
drawing pay for useless work, going around 
in a vicious circle of fitting people to go on 
and perhaps come back to teach others 
the same useless knowledge, cannot be 
expected to show burning enthusiasm in 
the performance of his daily task. 


TEACHERS ASHAMED OF THEIR PROFESSION 


Now as to the second confession — our 
shame. ‘The confessions here do not represent 
so large a class, but unfortunately that class 
comprises the best educated, most refined, 
most cultured members of the profession. 
These men and women are ashamed of being 
known as teachers, and regard as the highest 
of compliments an artless statement that they 
do not seem like teachers. Followers of other 
professions appear to find pleasure in each 
other’s society, and delight to have a social 
rubbing together. We teachers flee, not 
only from an institute the minute it closes, 
but from a club or a _ summer-resort 
which is known to have a preponderating 
number of teachers. Efforts have been 
made to draw teachers together socially, but 
it can’t be done. 

“Did you tell the directory man that I am 
a teacher?” 
mistress of her mother. 

“Why, what else could I say?” 

“Tell him I’m a lady-barber, if you like, 
but don’t put the other into print.” 

Those who have gone to college after a year 
or so of teaching, and have incautiously let 
slip that fact, find themselves socially left 
out, branded with hateful nicknames, and 
eyed askance by professor and students. 
The reason for this state of feeling is the natural 
consequence of the conditions surrounding 
the profession. These conditions being what 
they are, only those of a certain not very high 
type will long endure them, and with that type 
many of us do not care to be identified. It 
will be most convenient here to speak of the 
men and women separately, so let me, even 
though a teacher, for a moment be polite, and 
give ‘first place to the women. 

Most families of a certain income fit their 
daughters for self-support. It is convenient 


asked one rebellious school- 
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to have them earn something through several 
years; it may even become necessary, and a 
modern independence prompts the girls to 
make use of their training. Leaving out 
of count the comparative few that have special 
gifts, the fewer who are fit for a profession, and 
the handful who have business ability, most 
girls find themselves with no choice but that 
of library work, nursing, or teaching. The 
first pays only starvation wages; nursing, 
having proven more exhausting than romantic 
in its details, is not so popular as it once was; 
remains then but the other. The unpleasant 
features are not apparent to one who knows 
nothing of the path. You do not hear teachers 
advising their pupils to fit themselves for 
teaching. 

Nevertheless, the women of the profession 
are as a rule of a much better quality than 
the men, whom they are inclined to despise. 
Still they must work under these men; indeed, 
they prefer that to working under other women, 
and they must submit to being directed and 
talked at by a masculine creature who is 
usually their inferior in mental endowment, 
and almost invariably in refinement. (The 
men of better stuff soon get weeded out.) 
They must please these men, who have the 
running of the machine entirely in their 
hands, and the feminine tendency to propitiate 
is turned into cringing by the domineering 
attitude of those with a little momentary power. 


MEN TEACHERS ARE LOW-GRADE 


The few men who enter the teaching force 
may be divided into three classes: (1) There 
are the older men, usually poorly educated, 
often ungrammatical. They joined the ranks 
when certificates were easier to obtain than 
now, and hold fast to the executive, lucrative 
positions. ‘The almost stationary nature of 
the regular salaries makes the doing of a 
little politics really necessary for a man with 
a family. The difficulties of securing a 
place are much slighter for men than for 
women, since there are not many of them, 
and they are much needed. Nevertheless, 
the unpleasantness is still so great that 
very few men will face it, or long 
endure it. Consequently these older men 


are left-overs. 

(2) Then there are the young men who have 
taken up the work only to make money for 
further professional training, and intend to 
stay in it but a year or so, 


Though clever, 
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they are not often good teachers, and are 
almost always ashamed of the company they 
are keeping. A few of them find it impossible 
to break away from a regular monthly salary to 
chance it in one of the professions, and they 
stay on and on—the most unhappy of a 
rather miserable corps. 

(3) Lastly, there are the young men who 
are the older men brought up-to-date. They 
have had good training, a good education as 
far as books are concerned, but are lacking 
in the indispensable masculine qualities of 
backbone, independence, and _ self-reliance. 
As a rule they are narrow and petty, with a 
tendency to tyrannize. Their people before 
them have had no education, and they them- 
selves, having escaped manual labor, feel 
like superior beings. Their pride in their 
own attainments, which they delight in 
imparting to others, is like that of children 
who learn a fact, and, fancying all the world 
as ignorant as they were that morning, 
must needs go round instructing every- 
one. They are not ashamed, but we are 
ashamed of them. 

Everyone does the best he can for us. 
Clergymen, college presidents, orators, mothers’ 
congresses, and editors dress us up in fine 
words, glorify our calling, encourage us once 
more to the dropping of buckets into empty 
wells. 

But the fable of the teacher was written 
long ago. There was a man, you remember, 
who, with his son, had the task of urging on 
a loaded donkey. He tried to please everyone, 
tried carrying the donkey’s load, tried making 
the donkey carry him, tried carrying the 
donkey. You will recall what happened to 
him, or possibly the public is more interested 
in the fate of the donkey. For they are little 
donkeys, these pupils of ours. You may 
attempt to disguise the fact by calling them 
little cherubs and angels, but the teacher 
sees the ears peeping up through the halo. 
And the task of donkey-leading, under the 
observation and advice of others, should 
not be the sole work of a strong man; 
therefore, very properly in the scheme of 
the universe, it isn’t. As for the women 
who are forced to continue such tasks, 
who hate them, and are ashamed of them, 
you may pity them, which is one of the 
reasons of their shame—but we can tell 
you, we who know, that the children most 
need your pity. 
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WHAT WE MUST DO TO BE FED 


RISING PRICES OF BREAD AND A FOOD SHORTAGE ALREADY BEGUN 
IN A LAND OF PLENTY— THE WAY TO FEED OUR COMING MILLIONS 


BY 


JAMES J. HILL 


[Mr. Hill, builder of the Northwest in particular and the foremost practical 
master of the large problems of our progress, will write in subsequent articles on 
The Development of the Northwest; on Combinations: What They Have 
Done and Their Proper Supervision; on The Asiatic Trade and how we 
might have it, but have failed because of our unbusinesslike Government; on 
Transportation; and on other subjects of fundamental importance—a series of 
articles that indicate the great highways of the progress of our country and 








the future of our people. — Tue Eprrors.] 


ness, and population without land 

is a mob. The United States has 
many social, political, and economic questions, 
some old, some new, to settle in the near future; 
but none so fundamental as the true relation of 
the land to the national life. The first act in 
the progress of any civilization is to provide 
homes for those who desire to sit under their 
own vine and fig-tree. 

A prosperous agricultural interest is to a 
nation what good digestion is toa man. The 
farm is the basis of all industry. The soil is 
the only resource that renews itself continually 
after having produced value. I do not wish 
to belittle the importance of manufacture or 
its relative value in general growth. But for 
many years this country has made the mistake 
of unduly assisting manufacture, commerce, 
and other activities that centre in cities, at 
the expense of the farm. The result is a 
neglected system of agriculture and the 
decline of the farming interest. But all 
these other activities are fownded upon the 
agricultural growth of the nation and must 
continue to depend upon it. Every manu- 
facturer, every merchant, every business man 


; AND without population is a wilder- 











and every good citizen is deeply interested 
in maintaining the growth and develop- 
ment of our agricultural resources. 

It is strange that almost all countries, includ- 
ing our own, should, until taught by approach- 
ing misfortune, fail to realize the primary and 
indispensable place of agriculture in sound 
national development. Probably, as _ both 
industry and society grow more complex, we 
lose sight of their plain connection with the 
soil, just as some of the most baffling diseases 
with which modern medical science has to 
deal originate in violations of the simplest and 
most ancient laws of health. At any rate, 
it is but recently that there has been revived 
somewhat in this country a sense of the 
dependence of all progress, of national 
prosperity and individual existence upon 
the land and its proper care. We do not 
even yet feel the force of this old law as 
we should and must. Some other peoples, 
equally intelligent, appear to have almost 
lost sight of it, although accepting it heartily 
in earlier ages, when there were fewer great 
interests to distract attention and confuse 
judgment. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, Dr. Samuel 
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A GERMAN GRAIN FIELD 


By intensive cultivation, the Germans grow about 28 bushels of wheat and 24 bushels of rye per acre in 


comparison with the average American crop of 14 bushels of wheat and 15 bushels of rye per acre 
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THE AMERICAN WAY. 


HARVESTING 











BY MACHINERY IN DAKOTA 


Our use of improved machinery enables us to cultivate great areas with comparatively little labor, but it does not 
of itself increase the yield per acre 


Johnson, one of the closest observers and most 
philosophic thinkers of the English race up to 
his time, wrote these words: 


“‘ Of nations, as of individuals, the first blessing 
is independence. Neither the man nor the people 
can be happy to whom any human power can 
deny the necessaries or conveniences of life. 
There is no way of living without the need of 
foreign assistance but by the product of our own 
land, improved by our own labor. Every other 
source of plenty is perishable or casual.” 


Comparing other leading national interests’ 
with this, he said: 


“Trade and manufactures must be confessed 
often to enrich countries but trade 
and manufacture, however profitable, must yield 
to the cultivation of lands in usefulness and 
dignity. Mines are generally considered 
as the great source of wealth, and superficial 
observers have thought the provision of great 
quantities of precious metals the first national 
happiness. But Europe has long seen, with 
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A WHEAT-HARVESTING OUTFIT IN CALIFORNIA 


Including headers, header-beds, thresher and “grub-house” 
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THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE—A SCIENTIFIC FARM 





A farm on which different crops are grown in rotation and on which the stock furnishes the fertilizer. ‘“To raise ; 
the productivity of our soil 50 per cent. would be an increase greater in value than our entire foreign trade” : 
wonder and contempt, the poverty of Spain, who we sell, manufactured by art, the purchasers i 
thought himself exempted from the labor of may reject; but while our ground is covered ul 
tilling the ground, by the conquest of Peru, with with corn and cattle, we can want nothing; 
its veins of silver. Time, however, has taught and if imagination should grow sick of native ; 
even this obstinate and haughty nation that plenty, and call for delicacies or embellish- i 
4 


without agriculture they may, indeed, be the ments from other countries, there is nothing 


transmitters of money, but can never be the which corn and cattle will not purchase. . . . 
possessors. . . . Agriculture alone can sup- This, therefore, is the great art, which every 


nds Sane ara 


port us without the help of others, in a certain government ought to protect, every proprietor 
plenty and genuine dignity. Whatever we buy of lands to practise, and every inquirer into 
from without, the sellers may refuse; whatever nature to improve.” 
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WHY OUR AVERAGE WHEAT YIELD IS ONLY 14 BUSHELS AN ACRE 


Our population exclusive of Alaska and our island dependencies was 25.6 per square mile in 1900. When it reaches 
200,000,000, or about 67.3 per square mile, this kind of farming will not feed the people 
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A CROP ROTATION YIELDING $244 AN ACRE AND ENRICHING THE SOIL 


I. Tobacco (grown with special fertilizer) worth $154 an acre on an old farm in Virginia 























A CROP ROTATION YIELDING $244 AN ACRE AND ENRICHING THE SOIL 
II. Followed on the same land by wheat (without fertilizer), which yielded 29 bushels an acre worth about $30 
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These are great truths set in great words. If 
Dr. Johnson could re-visit his country to-day, 
he would find his argument vindicated and his 
vision justified by an alignment of industries 
so uneven and a balance so poorly maintained 
that business in the streets of its cities is 
impeded by processions of gaunt men shouting 
in wretched concert, ““We want work! We 
want work!”? He would find its legislators 
trying to alleviate symptoms by socialistic 
nostrums, instead of striking at the disease 
itself. He would find even its industrial 
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tific industrial intelligence and systematic 
management. 


OUR TIME OF ECONOMIC TRIAL 


In view of such contrasts it is most impor- 
tant that our own country should realize the 
situation and take thought for its own future. 
When the United States shall have from 
150,000,000 tO 200,000,000 people, they must 
be employed; they must earn a living. How 
will their occupations and products stand in 
relation to one another? Will there be mutual 














A CROP ROTATION YIELDING $244 AN ACRE AND ENRICHING THE SOIL 
III. Succeeded by clover (fertilized by lime and nitrate of soda) which yielded 5 tons of hay per acre, worth $60. 
After yielding three crops, with a total valuation of $244 per acre, the land was richer than before 


supremacy in many direct:ons, once based upon 
the prosperity of the small farmer, passing 
away or jeopardized. In the west of England, 
which was a great centre of broadcloth manu- 
facturing and of the weaving of other woolen 
goods, the output is less than a quarter of 
what it was twenty-five years ago. Germany 
is taking the cutlery trade of Shefheld. The 
German people, who have cared jealously for 
their farming industry at the same time that 
they were learning economy and efficiency in 
all other forms of production, to-day lead the 
world, or any period in its history, in scien- 


internal support, or mutual destruction and 
decay? Who will employ these millions? 
Who will buy the goods they produce? In 
what shape will they be to meet the competition 
that England faces to-day? Hosts of idle men 
in Great Britain ask for the opportunity to 
win bread by work, and there is nothing for 
them but the dole of charity. We must avoid 
for all time that extremity. 

With our magnificent areas and the relative 
sparseness of our population as compared with 
the more densely peopled countries of the Old 
World, the time of economic trial should be a 
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long way off for us. With greater wisdom 
than we have exercised in the past it may 
never come. But we must preserve jealously 
the right and the possibility of free access to 
the soil, out of which grow not only all those 
things that make happy the heart of man and 
comfort his body, but those virtues by which 
only a nation can endure, and those influences 
that strengthen the soul. This is the safe- 
guard not only of national wealth but of national 
character. The fertile fields of this country are 
its real gold mines, from which it will gather a 





THRESHING IN 


Where the land is well utilized and labor wasted —the opposite of the American system. 
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For the first time in the history of this country, 
thousands of farmers from states like Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota are seeking homes in the Canadian 
Northwest, owing to the cheap lands oflered 
there and the difficulty of securing such lands 
in the United States. Toward saving a supply 
for the future something is now being done. 
We are at least saving at the spigot, though 
we have not quit wasting at the bung. While 
we are spending great sums to transform worth- 
less lands into orchards and gardens by the work 
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FRANCE 


To utilize both land and 


labor well is the only way of feeding our future millions 


richer yield than the deposits of Alaska or South 
Africa or any other land can furnish. These are 
the true national inheritance. We must treas- 
ure what is left of them. Ever since the first 
settlements at Jamestown and Plymouth Rock, 
the United States has had an unlimited domain 
where men might find homes. Now it is all 
fairly occupied. Fifty-two years ago, a hundred 
miles from Chicago there was an unoccupied 
prairie. Now the land from the Mississippi 
Valley to the Pacific is opened up and popu- 
lated, and the wave of emigration is turning 
back and filling the places that were passed over. 


of the Reclamation Service, we still retain as to 
other areas the land-laws under which for so 
many years the great heritage of the people has 
been passing so largely into unworthy hands. 


THE GREATEST LESSON OF HISTORY 


For the sake of our national future, for the 
sake of the coming millions who will be helpless 
unless each can be furnished with a piece of 
tillable land as a defense against misfortune, 
we should see that the speculative abuses which 
these laws have fostered are brought to an end. 
It should not be possible to obtain public land 
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“THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD” NEAR CALAIS, FRANCE 
A typical French grain field, averaging about 20 bushels of wheat to the acre. Chiefly from its agricultural wealth, 
France paid a $1,000,000,000 war indemnity to Germany and now supports 189.5 people per square mile 
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of any kind anywhere in the United States 
henceforth except after complying with all the 
terms of the homestead law. I cannot urge too 
strongly upon every man who wishes his 
country well and who desires all to be prosper- 
ous in order that he may prosper with them, 
the importance and growing necessity of taking 
such care of our public domain as shall preserve 
the remnant of it for the use of generations 
yet unborn. 

Such close and careful cultivation as will 
yield the highest profit per acre can best be 
given to land when it is cultivated in compara- 
tively small farms. The greater the number 
of prosperous farmers, the greater will be the 
prosperity of every business man. It takes 
more labor to earn the same profit from a 
tract too large to be tilled thoroughly. Ten 
farmers, each cultivating from forty to one 
hundred and sixty acres at the outside, with the 
most approved methods, supplemented where 
necessary: by irrigation, can each earn a profit 
equal to that taken from two or three times the 
same area by slovenly tillage. Ten farmers 
instead of one increase the aggregate volume 
of trade with the merchants of the community 
and add in the same ratio to the general 
prosperity. 

Following unconsciously this law, many of 
the bonanza wheat farms of earlier days have 
been or are being broken up into smaller hold- 
ings. It is certain that in every state farm 
lands will ultimately be divided and sub- 
divided until each farmer has only as much as 
will yield him an ample reward for his labor and 
enable him to support his family in comfort. 
Our agriculture will take a place midway 
between the miniature garden-farms of Japan 
and the vast estates of countries that still 
support a landed gentry. It is far better that 
it should beso. The farm life of the future will 
have many advantages — some of them already 
beginning to be realized — over the isolation 
of an earlier day; because the multiplication of 
smaller farms has begun to bring good roads, 
schools, near neighbors, farm telephones, 
churches, libraries, improved mail facilities, 
and a social environment which is impossible 
where farms are so big that homes are far 
removed from one another. 

Including Alaska, this country has about the 
same area as Europe. It has a little more than 
one-fifth as much population. With a trifle 
more than 5 per cent. of the population of the 
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world, we are producing 43 per cent. of the 
world’s supply of wheat, corn and oats. We 
raise more than 70 per cent. of the world’s 
cotton. All political economy that is not 
mere empty theory rests upon the ratio of 
population to land area, the abundance and 
value of the products of the soil, and the proper 
balance and inter-relation of different indus- 
tries. We have been busy as a nation helping 
the so-called industrial interests of the country 
—in fact, everybody except the man on the farm. 

But when we have as many people to the 
square mile as Europe has now, we will know 
the economic troubles of Europe. Our task 
will be to increase correspondingly the volume 
of the earth’s product. When we get down to 
business and take stock of those national 
affairs in which we are vitally concerned as 
workers and home-builders, as citizens and as 
fathers of the children who are to make our 
future, we find that the main thing is the utili- 
zation and conservation of the soil and the 
resources drawn from it. This interest must 
more and more take precedence of all others. 
The man must be encouraged to go to the 
farm. The man on the farm must be con- 
sidered first in all our policies, because he is 
the keystone of the national arch. When he 
has produced the share of natural wealth that 
corresponds to his best effort, he must be able 
to find a purchaser at prices that will enable 
him to live in comfort and enjoy at least a 
moderate degree of prosperity. This has 
always been the final test of every country and 
every civilization; and it will no more change 
than the seasons are likely to reverse the order 
of their succession. 

History makes all this a twice-told tale. 
As far back as we know anything about civil- 
ization, the cultivation of the soil has been the 
first and most important industry in any thriv- 
ing state. It will always be. Herodotus, the 
very father of history itself, tells the story of 
the human race in the valley of the Euphrates. 
He says that with poor cultivation those who 
tilled the soil there got a yield of fifty-fold, with 
fair cultivation one hundred-fold, and with 
good cultivation two hundred-fold. That was 
the garden of the world in its day. Its great 
cities, Babylon and Nineveh, where are they? 
Piles of desert sand mark where they stood. 
In place of the millions that over-ran the world 
there are a few wandering Arabs feeding some 
half-starved sheep and goats. The Promised 
Land — the Land of Canaan itself — to which 
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ALL COUNTRIES FROM WHICH 
DATA ARE OBTAINABLE. 
3,359, 636,000 BUSHELS. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
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In 1908 the United States grew 20.89 per cent., Russia 














the Children of Israel were brought up from 
Egypt, what is it now? A land overflowing 
with milk and honey? To-day it has neither 
milk nor honey. It is a barren waste of desert, 
peopled by scattered robber bands. A pro- 
vision of Providence fertilized the soil of the 
valley of the Nile by overflowing it every year. 
From the earliest records that history gives, 
Egypt has been a land of remarkable crops; 
and to-day the land thus fertilized by over- 
flow is yielding more abundantly than ever. 
It is made clear by every process of logic and 
by the proof of historic fact that the wealth of 
a nation, the character of its people, the quality 
F and permanence of its institutions are all 
| dependent upon a sound and sufficient agri- 
cultural foundation. Not armies or navies 


WHERE THE WHEAT OF 


17.9 per cent., and France 9.7 per cent. For ten years prior 
acre, and Russia last with 9.3 bushels per acre. The 


or commerce or diversity of manufacture or 
anything other than the farm is the anchor 
which will hold through the storms of time 
that sweep all else away. 

Our agricultural population will compare 
favorably with any in the world; but it must 
be taught to honor its occupation and to make 
that occupation worthy of honor. 

Further on I deal with the substitution of 
new methods of tillage for old, by which the 
average crop return of the country might 
be doubled and nearly eight billion dollars 
be added annually to the nation’s wealth. 
As they learn how this may be done, the 
farmers of the nation will realize more fully 
the dignity, the independence, and the com- 
fort of their calling. Their children will un- 
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E WORLD IS GROWN 


1907, England had the highest average yield per acre, 32.6 
ited States averaged 13.9 bushels to the acre 


derstand that the farm is not a prison from 
which they should escape at the first oppor- 
tunity, recalling its surroundings only with 
aversion or contempt, but the real bulwark 
of liberty and the home of happiness. There 
can be no greater aid toward the maintenance 
of a prosperous, free, and enlightened nation 
than the inculcation of the precept, ‘Keep 
the children on the farm.” 


A FARM SCHOOL FOR EVERY FARMING COUNTY 


This country has from the beginning estab- 
lished and maintained a common school system 


4 on the sound principle that education is essen- 


tial to a right discharge of the duties of citizen- 
ship. Another element must be introduced 
into the educational system. To direct the 





Courtesy of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Statistics 


bushels; Germany came next with 28.4 bushels per 


minds of the young to work upon the land as 
an honorable and desirable career, and to pre- 
pare for them work when they return there by 
suitable instruction, is to promote good citi- 
zenship and national security. To raise the 
productivity of our soil 50 per cent. would 
be an increase greater in value than the entire 
volume of our foreign trade. These results 
can be brought about only by a general under- 
standing and practice of agriculture as modern 
science and experiment work explain it; by 
such instruction as we now give in our tech- 
nical schools and institutes for the trades. Any- 
one who has studied the growth and decline 
of nations and would read our own industrial 
future must be convinced that instruction in 
farm economy and management should become 
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an indispensable part of the educational work 
of this country. 

In addition to all that those of our schools 
where farming is taught are doing, and all that 
ought to be done, there should be speedier and 
more direct work for the immediate improve- 
ment of the agricultural interest. The older 
generation, and those of the new who have 
not been adequately taught, should have abun- 
dant object lessons. 

If I could have my way, I should build a 
couple of warships a year less. Perhaps one 
would do. I would take that $5,000,000 or 
$6,000,000 a year and start at least one thou- 
sand agricultural schools in the United States 
at $5,000 a year each, in the shape of model 
farms. This model farm would be simply a 
tract of land conforming in size, soil treatment, 
crop selection and rotation, and methods of 
cultivation to modern agricultural methods. 
Its purpose would be to furnish to all its neigh- 
borhood a working model for common instruc- 
tion. Cultivating, perhaps, from forty to sixty 
acres, it could exhibit on that area the advan- 
tages of thorough tillage which the small farm 
makes possible; of seed specially chosen and 
tested by experiment at agricultural college 
farms; of proper fertilization, stock raising, 
alternation of crops and the whole scientific 
and improved system of cultivation, seeding, 
harvesting, and marketing. The farmers of 
a county could see, must see, as they passed its 
borders how their daily labors might bring 
increased and improved results. ‘The example 
could not fail to impress itself upon an industry 
becoming each year more conscious of its defects 
and its needs. As fast as it was followed, it 
would improve farm conditions, make this a 
form of enterprise more attractive to the young 
and the intelligent, and add enormously to the 
volume of farm products which constitutes our 
enduring national wealth. 

The experiment would cost but a fraction of 
the amount sometimes given freely for more 
questionable purposes. It would require a 
small amount of land, all told, to place a model 
farm in every agricultural county in the United 
States. There should be a trained man to 
each farm of, say, eighty acres; and a general 
superintendent, a thoroughly trained agricul- 
turist, to manage three or four counties and 
visit the different farms. All such farms in a 
state might be put under the general super- 
vision of the agricultural college in that state, 
as a part of its experimental work. Results 


reached by this arrangement would have the 
conclusiveness of a demonstration in science. 
Every crop that could be or ought to be raised 
should be experimented with, not at some dis- 
tant spot seldom visited, but right at home on 
the farm. I would bring the model farm into 
every agricultural county; and if any farmer 
was in doubt, he could visit it, see with his own 
eyes, and find out what he ought to have done 
and what he could do next time. It would do 
for the farming population what the technical 
school does for the intending artisan, and the 
schools of special training for those who enter 
the professions. Side by side with the common 
school it would work for intelligence, for 
progress, for the welfare of the country in a 
moral as well as a material aspect. 

Perhaps even this is not all that should be 
done; and perhaps we need to move even more 
quickly and effectively. Formerly the decreased 
productivity of our older lands, due to poor 
cultivation, was more than made good by large 
yields from the immense acreage of new land 
continually being brought under the plow. 
This cannot be true in the future. If the 
average yield per acre continues to fall as it 
has in the past, the total national product 
will soon begin to decline. The additional 
demand of a constantly increasing population, 
added to this deficit, compels us to consider 
at once the only practical remedy — the raising 
of the product of the land per acre by methods 
already broadly outlined and to be considered 
in more detail in the following chapter. 

We cannot wait for the work of the agricul- 
tural colleges, because the emergency is one 
not for the next generation, but for this. In- 
struction in improved methods should be car- 
ried to the farmer; just as he is, upon his own 
farm. The state might profitably employ 
a considerable number of men educated in 
practical agriculture; supply them with seed 
selected for quality; send them out to the farms 
and have each farmer put in a few acres, under 
the direction of its agents, sowing and tilling 
these according to their instructions. The 
great increase in both the quantity and the 
quality of the yield would be a convincing 
education. 


THE POLITICAL FORTUNES OF NATIONS 


National wealth and all the activities 
concerned in its production and distribution 
depend, we see, upon the soil. So do the 
political fortunes of nations. In 1889, seventy 
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years after Great Britain started on its era of 
expansion, the oldest banking house in Great 
Britain failed. Whocameto its aid? France, 
after paying a thousand millions war indemnity 
to Germany, came to the relief of Great 
Britain; and to-day, if any power in Europe 
thinks of engaging in war, it first sounds care- 
fully the opinion and disposition of the bankers 
of France. Again it is interesting to refer to 
a judgment a century and a half old. In 
the paper before referred to, Dr. Johnson 
makes this shrewd comparison between France 
and Spain: 

“Tt is well known to those who have examined 
the state of other countries that the vineyards of 


cally in detail just what constitutes a 

system of tillage scientific in its methods 
and satisfactory in its results; to set forth how 
far and why we have fallen short of attain- 
ing in the past, and what the failures and suc- 
cesses of ourselves and others have to teach us 
for the future. 

We have begun to realize only recently that 
farming is to a great extent an exact science. 
The man no longer deserves the name of far- 
mer who conceives of his industry as a scratch- 
ing of the earth, a hit-or-miss scattering of seed, 
and a harvesting of such yield as soil and 
weather may permit. That is not farming, but 
a game of chance. After an army has been 
raised and before it can enter upon any cam- 
paign, the first consideration is to provide its 
food. If that is a failure, the bravest and best- 
organized force will melt away in a week. Our 
national supply of food, in like manner, is 
fundamental to the organization of our social 
life and to the progress of all our industries. 


[ is in order now to consider more practi- 


HOW SHALL WE FEED OUR POPULATION IN 1950? 


It is as well assured as any future event can 
be that the population of the United States 
will be 200,000,000 by about the middle of the 
present century, or in less than fifty years. It 
may come a few years later or a few years 
earlier, according to circumstances, for good 
times lift both the immigration total and the 
domestic birth rate, while depression decreases 
both, but this is immaterial. Millions of per- 


sons now living will see the 200,000,000 people 
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France are more than equivalent to the mines 
(gold and silver) of America. . . . The 
advantage is indeed always rising on the side of 
France, who will certainly have wines when Spain 
by a thousand natural or accidental causes may 
want silver.” 


Spain is to-day a beggar among the nations. 
To the fruit of the vine France has added a 
thousand other products of its fertile fields 
and gardens; but still its main reliance is 
upon agricultural wealth. It has made it 
the great creditor of the world. Comparative 
history points to agriculture and its varied 
fortunes as a powerful producing cause in the 
rise and fall of nations. 


II 


here; and the first question is, How are they to 
be fed? There will be many grave problems 
accompanying such a human growth, but 
we may for the time being dismiss all the others 
until we have considered the primary one of 
the bare maintenance of life. ‘The food prob- 
lem itself has numerous collateral issues, but 
for the sake of simplicity we may here con- 
sider only the matter of bread. Where and 
how are we to obtain loaves enough to feed 
these coming millions ? 

The average yearly consumption of wheat per 
capita varies considerably with seasons and 
prices, but it rises steadily with our constantly 
advancing standard of comfort. For the last 
three years it has been either slightly under or 
slightly over seven bushels for bread and seed. 
Suppose that it is six and one-half bushels per 
capita, which is certainly within the mark. It 
will then require, unless ‘we are to fall to a 
lower scale of living, a total product of 
1,300,000,000 bushels of wheat for our bread 
supply, if we do not export any. From 
1880 to 1906 inclusive, our crop averaged 
521,738,000 bushels annually. Twice only 
in our history have we exceeded 700,000,000 
bushels. It is fair to say that 650,000,000 
bushels is our present average capacity. Of 
course, with an increasing population may come 
a somewhat increased total production, though 
it will not advance as rapidly as many suppose. 
We grew 504,185,470 bushels in 1882, when 
our population was a little over 52,000,000, 
and 634,087,000 bushels in 1907, twenty-five 
years later. The increase in wheat yield, 


























during these years, when much of the new land 
of the West was being brought under the plow, 
was a little over 25 per cent., while population 
increased 33,000,000, orover 63 per cent. 
Obviously, the supply and demand of bread will 
not keep pace through the working of any law 
of nature. 

Moreover, possible increase of wheat pro- 
duction by increasing acreage is limited. We 
have no longer a great area of free public lands. 
Some wheat will be grown on reclaimed arid 
land, though this is mostly devoted to the raising 
of fruit and fodder plants. Some lands will be 
drained, and there are a few acres of public 
land left on which wheat may be raised. But 
a denser population makes new demands upon 
the soil; and it is more likely on the whole that 
wheat acreage will be reduced, to raise all the 
other food supplies consumed by 200,000,000 
people, than that it will be enlarged. Nothing 
but a material rise in price could accomplish 
this; and we may, perhaps, assume that a steady 
and certain price of one dollar or one dollar and 
a half per bushel would raise, with better work 
on the farm, our total annual wheat product 
to goo,000,000 bushels, which would be 50 per 
cent. more than the present average. This is 
the extreme limit of probability. The coun- 
try could do no more, with present methods 
of culture, unless it took land just as necessary 
for other purposes and devoted it to wheat 
raising. We are left, practically, with a short- 
age of 400,000,000 bushels in our wheat supply, 
even if we consume every grain we raise. This 
amount we should have to procure from some 
other source. Where are we to get it, and how 
is it to be paid for? 

Where in the whole world is there a surplus 
of 400,000,000 bushels? We ourselves fur- 
nished the great surplus in the past. Canada 
is now rapidly approaching us, and so is 
Argentina. But with the present rate of 
immigration into the Canadian Northwest, 
and with a rapid increase of population 
throughout the Dominion, it will not be long 
before they need 100,000,000 bushels for their 
own use. They may be able to sell 150,000,000 
or even 200,000,000 bushels, and they are close 
to our markets, but all they could give would 
not furnish us the 400,000,000 bushels we must 
have. Manchuria will eventually produce 
much wheat, but its development will prob- 
ably no more than supply, if it does not fall 
below, the increasing demand of China and 
Japan. Russia and Argentina and Australia 
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together are scarcely keeping up with the 
world’s present necessities. Wheat bread and 
a high civilization go together; and as labor 
conditions everywhere improve, more and more 
people who once lived on black bread or rice 
will want the white loaf. A supply to meet the 
coming new demand is nowhere in sight. 


THE INEVITABLY INCREASING COST OF BREAD 


Because of these facts I have said many 
times in different articles and addresses for 
years past that wheat must advance; and 
that a price of over rather than under one 
dollar per bushel might be expected hereafter. 
Market quotations for months past under all 
sorts of conditions verify the prediction. 
Without any artificial support, cash wheat in 
New York reached $1.50 early in June, 1909. 
The latest statistics completely confirm the 
view that the condition which the country faces 
is permanent. Lest the comparison already 
made, covering two years a quarter of a 
century apart, should not have selected rep- 
resentative years, take two five-year periods 
instead. This will give a fair measure of the 
average producing capacity of our wheat 
acreage and its insufficiency for growing 
demands. The average wheat crop of the 
United States during the four years 1880-84 
was 463,973,317. For the five years 1904-05 
it was 655,865,795 bushels. The increase is 
41 percent. But the population of the United 
States was 50,155,783 in 1880, and the official 
estimate for 1908 is 87,189,392, an increase of 
74 per cent. Home demand has grown 80 
per cent. faster than supply. 

The same rapid transition appears in the 
records of our exports of breadstuffs. Our 
average exports of wheat and wheat flour, 
reckoning four and one-half bushels to the 
barrel, were 149,572,716 bushels for the five 
years 1880-84, and 114,438,724 bushels for 
the years 1904-08. For the former period 
the average amount retained for home con- 
sumption was 301,598,927 bushels, and for 
the latter, 542,180,037. The decrease in 
exports for the quarter century is 24 per cent., 
and the increase in the amount held for our 
own needs is 80 per cent. These figures 
coincide with and confirm one another. They 
lend probability to the suggestion that in 
another ten years the United States may 
have become a wheat-importing nation. 

The price of wheat has responded, natu- 
rally and inevitably, to these price-making 
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conditions. As long as we have a large surplus 
for export, the price will be determined by 
the figure at which this can be disposed of 
abroad — will be fixed in the markets of the 
world by the adjustment of the world’s sup- 
ply and demand. So prices in all the markets 
of this country in the past have varied with 
the cable quotations from Liverpool. But 
the moment our surplus disappears or becomes 
inconsiderable, our own requirements will 
have more influence upon prices, which will be 
made more and more in our own markets. 
We can see the change toward this, just as 
we can see the decline of exports and the 
increase in home consumption. 


HOW CAN WE PAY FOR ENOUGH WHEAT? 


When the speculative element in recent 
wheat prices is allowed for, there remains a 
considerable margin of permanent advance. 
The collapse of all artificial support leaves 
this unchanged. The same economic forces 
which have been at work for the last twenty- 
five years are still operative. They confirm 
the advice given to farmers during that time 
and throw new light upon markets and prices. 
The improvement of farm methods will hence- 
forth feel both the goad of our growing neces- 
sities and the stimulus of prices kept per- 
manently higher by conditions so inseparably 
connected with the future growth of the 
United States that no probable change in 
world conditions could alter them. 

With this strong light of fact upon the 
subject, if it be granted now that the additional 
400,000,000 bushels of wheat which will be 
required to feed the country a little later on 
will be supplied from some now undetermined 
source, wherewith shall the bill be paid? It is 
not a rash statement that if we have to step into 
the markets of the world and buy 400,000,000 
bushels, we should have to pay $1.50 per 
bushel and perhaps more. Where is the 
money to come from? In the year ending 
June 30, 1908, we exported wheat and wheat 
flour to the value, in round numbers, of 
$164,000,000. That will be cut off. So we 
must find over $700,000,000 in all to pay our 
bread bill. That is one-third of the value 
of our entire exports in the year 1908. 

We cannot provide for this vast annual 
payment by increasing exports. Already the 
products of the soil, the minerals and oils 
taken from the earth, and such raw materials 
as leather and lumber, drawn immediately 
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from earth’s products, constitute two-thirds 
of all our exports. Our whole export of 
manufactured goods other than products of 
the farm amounted to $480,000,000 in 1907. 
For the most part we are only artificial com- 
petitors in the outside markets of the world, 
and would have to withdraw from the foreign 
field if we were obliged to depend solely upon 
our own industrial merits. Our factories could 
not keep open and pay the current scale of 
wages if they received for their total product 
the prices now charged the foreign purchaser. 
We shall never be able to make a much better 
showing than we do now in international 
commerce. We shall be fortunate, rather, 
if we hold our own. The soil alone renews 
itself, endures patiently, and is capable of 
yielding increasing rewards to industry as 
agriculture conforms more closely to the 
principles that science and experience have 
established. The products of the earth and 
the population of the earth may increase 
together, if we are wise, so that the one will 
support the other. And this is the sole escape 
from the melancholy conclusion to which 
Malthus was forced long ago because, in his 
time, the possibilities of modern soil culture 
were not understood. 

But our need is more urgent than has yet 
been made apparent. I have said that im- 
provement in agriculture could not afford to 
wait upon the slow work of the agricultural col- 
leges and the rise of a new generation. We 
must make haste. Let us look a little more 
in detail at the twenty-five years between 1882 
and 1907 and some impressive facts will appear. 
The net increase in wheat acreage in that 
time was 8,143,806 acres, and in production 
129,901,530 bushels. This rise was wholly 
due to the opening of new Western lands, with- 
out which both acreage and production would 
have declined heavily. The wheat acreage 
of three rich, representative agricultural states 
in the older section of the country compares 
as follows: 


DECREASED WHEAT ACREAGE IN OLDER STATES 


States Acres in 1882 Acres in 1907 
New York 772,400 416,000 
Ohio . 2,876,000 1,882,000 
Michigan 1,985,000 878,000 


On the other hand there were enormous 
additions of new and fertile land in the West 
and Southwest. The following table of wheat 
acreage in more recently occupied territory 
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shows how we have been able to add 
130,000,000 bushels to our product, while old 
lands were being withdrawn from wheat grow- 
ing and the yield per acre of the best lands 
was falling: 


INCREASED WHEAT. ACREAGE IN NEWER STATES 





States Acres in 1882 Acres in 1907 
Minnesota i « » #897000 5,200,000 
North and South Dakota 720,000 8,413,000 
Montana. . .. . 42,812 139,000 
Washington . 148,000 1,349,000 
Kansas 1,573,000 5,959,000 
Nebraska 1,657,000 2,535,000 
Oklahoma 959,000 

Total . . . . 6,687,812 24,554,000 


It is clear that we cannot make up in the 
future for either decreasing acreage or declin- 
ing productivity as we have in the past. And 
there will be a big gap to fill. The total wheat 


We have to provide for a contingency not dis- 
tant from us by nearly a generation, but already 
present. The food condition presses upon us 
now. ‘The shortage has begun. Witness the 
great fall in wheat exports and the rise of prices. 
For the first nine months of the fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1909, our export of wheat and 
flour combined was but 103,251,200 bushels. 
Such is the size of the national surplus in a 
fair crop year. It must shrink more than 
100,000,000 bushels for each three years here- 
after. Obviously it is time to quit specula- 
ting about what may occur even twenty or 
thirty years hence, and begin to take thought 
for the morrow. As far as our food supply is 
concerned, right now the lean years have begun. 

I have stated the national problem in terms 
of wheat for the sake of clearness; its solution 
admits of similar statement. The average 
wheat yield per acre in the United States in 


THE HOME DEMAND FOR WHEAT HAS GROWN 80 PER CENT. FASTER THAN THE SUPPLY 





Growth of population 
1880 to 1908 — increase 
of 74 per cent. 


Population 
50,155,783 














Growth of the wheat 
production 1880 to 1908 


498, 549,868 
é bushel 
—increase of 41 per cent. 


ushels 
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product of the three older states selected to 
illustrate our farm tendency — New York, 
Ohio, and Michigan — was 87,914,200 bushels 
in 1882 and 50,605,000 bushels in 1907. It is 
conservative to estimate the future falling off 
in our wheat supply from similar causes at half 
a bushel per acre per annum. Applied to our 
present acreage of 45,000,000, this gives an 
annual deficit of 22,500,000 bushels. But we 
are also adding to our population about 
2,000,000 each year by immigration and 
natural increase, and these must be fed. At 
six and a half bushels per capita — the low 
average already used — they would consume 
13,000,000 bushels. We must, therefore, pro- 
vide from some source for an annual deficit of 
more than 35,000,000 bushels. 


A FOOD SHORTAGE ALREADY BEGUN 


The startling feature of this changed aspect 
of demand and supply is that it is immediate. 





87,189,302 
(estimated) 














664,602,000 
bushels 











1908 


1907 was 14 bushels. The average for the 
last ten years is 13.88. That is, in 1907 it 
required 45,211,000 acres to produce the 
634,087,000 bushels that we raised. It is a 
disgraceful record. 

About a century ago this was the average pro- 
duction per acre of Great Britain. After the 
appointment of a Royal Commission and a cam- 
paign for better methods of cultivation begun 
over a hundred years ago,the fields of the United 
Kingdom to-day, tilled for a thousand years, 
in a climate whose excessive moisture is unfav- 
orable to the wheat grower, yield over 32 
bushels of wheat per acre. Germany, an agri- 
cultural country almost from the time of 
Tacitus, produces 27.6 bushels per acre. Sup- 
pose that the United States produced 28 
bushels, or double its present showing. That 
would be nothing extraordinary in view of 
what European countries have done with 
inferior soils and less favorable climates. It 
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would have added 634,000,000 bushels to our 
product last year. 

Here we perceive an answer to the question 
that the future asks. Here we see how the 
200,000,000 people of about the year 1950 are 
to be fed. Here we see where the money will 
come from for our national support. It must 
be earned by and paid to the farmers of this 
country. But that implies a kind of agriculture 
differing greatly from that which now prevails. 


OUR LESSENING YIELD PER ACRE 
The disease of bad farming, from which 
this country suffers, is a chronic complaint. 


DECREASE IN THE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT PER 
ACRE 


Figures represent bushels 






































1899 | 21.2 
1907 _ 5 | 17-3 
New York 
1899 4 15.6 
1907 414.4 
INDIANA 
1899 415.8 
113 
190 1 
ani MINNESOTA 
1899 14.4 
1907 ——| 10 
NortH DAKOTA 
1899 {14.9 
1907 19 
OKLAHOMA 
j 
1899 {15.8 
1907 {14 





UNITED STATES 











The following is an extract from a letter written 
by Washington to Alexander Hamilton: 


“Tt must be obvious to every man, who considers 
the agriculture of this country (even in the most 
improved parts of it), and compares the produce 
of our lands with those of other countries, no ways 
superior to them in natural fertility, how miserably 
defective we are in the management of them; and 
that if we do not fall on a better mode of treating 
them, how ruinous it will prove to the landed 
interests. Ages will not produce a systematic 
change without public attention and encourage- 
ment; but a few years more of increased sterility 
will drive the inhabitants of the Atlantic states 
westwardly for support; whereas if they were 
taught how to improve the old, instead of going 
in pursuit of new and productive soils, they would 
make those acres which now yield them scarcely 
anything turn out beneficial to themselves.” 
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Washington’s foreboding has been justified. 
A recent bulletin of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture says: 


“Wheat was produced quite successfully in 
central New York for something like forty years. 
During the latter part of that period the yields 
began to decline, and at the end of another twenty 
years they were so low that exclusive wheat-growing 
became unprofitable. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa have each in turn repeated the history of 
New York. The soils of these states were pro- 
ductive in the beginning, and it required forty, 
fifty, or sixty years for the single crop system to 
materially reduce the yields.” 


The following table of the wheat production 
of the forty counties of northern Illinois by 
decades tells the story more forcibly than 
words could express it: 


DECREASING WHEAT YIELDS IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Year Bushels 

1870 10,476,011 
1880 7,122,963 
1890 5,073,070 
1900 637,450 


Instead of preserving the fertility of their 
lands, our farmers have gone in search of 
new soils to be skinned, robbed, and abandoned 
as soon as the old showed signs of exhaustion. 
Now that we have reached the jumping-off 
place, and there is no longer any ‘ West” 
to move on to, what have they left behind ? 

The average yield of wheat in New York 
state only ten years ago was 21.2 bushels 
per acre; in 1907 it was 17.3. But for con- 
siderable tracts in the state which have been 
carefully farmed from an early date, the 
general average would be much lower. In 
the same short time the average crop in 
Indiana has fallen from 15.6 bushels per 
acre to 14.4; in Minnesota from 15.8 to 13; 
in North Dakota from 14.4 to 10; in Oklahoma 
from 14.9 to 9; and in the entire United 
States from 15.8 to 14. We cannot feed our 
future population with our present methods. 
We must improve; and years of scientific 
investigation and practical experience have 
demonstrated how it may be done. 


GOOD SMALL-FARMING THE SOLUTION 


There is scarcely a limit, at least none has 
yet been reached by the most intensive cul- 
tivation, to the value which an acre of ground 
may be made to produce. Right methods of 
farming, without which no agricultural country 























such as this can hope to remain prosperous, 
or even to escape eventual poverty, are not 
complicated and are within the reach of the 
most modest means. They include a study 
of soils and seeds, so as to adapt the one to 
the other; a diversification of industry, includ- 
ing the cultivation of different crops and the 
raising of live stock; a careful rotation of 
crops, so that the land will not be worn out 
by successive years of single cropping; intel- 
ligent fertilizing, by the system of rotation, 
by cultivating leguminous plants and, above 
all, by the economy and use of every particle 
of fertilizing material from stock barns and 
yards; a careful selection of grain used for 
seed; and, first of all perhaps in importance, 
the substitution of the small farm, thoroughly 
tilled, for the large farm, with its weeds, its 
neglected corners, its abused soil and its thin 
product. This will make room for the new 
population whose added product will help 
to restore our place as an exporter of food- 
stuffs. The fruit farmer, the truck farmer, 
every cultivator of the soil who has specialized 
his work, has learned the value of these simple 
principles. The problem is, how to impress 
it upon the thirty million or more such persons 
who live on the land and till it. 

The modern agricultural method is both a 
money-maker and a labor-saver. The cost 
of rent and production for continuous wheat 
cropping averages $7.50 per acre. When, 
therefore, the farmer obtains, as so many in 
the Northwest do, a yield of eight or ten 
bushels per acre, it just about meets, at average 
farm prices, the cost of production; leaving 
him either nothing at all for his year’s toil, or 
else a margin of debt. 

For the same amount of labor, covering the 
same time, but intelligently applied to a smaller 
area, he might easily produce by improved 
methods twenty bushels to the acre, leaving 
him a profit of over $12 per acre. The not 
unreasonable yield of twenty-eight bushels 
would net him $20, which is ro per cent. on a 
valuation of $200 per acre for his land. 

This gigantic waste, applying the same 
measure to the production of the entire country, 
is going on every year. If it can be stopped, the 
saving would pay for building a Panama canal 
every year; it would, in two years, more than 
pay the estimated expense of improving every 
available waterway in the United States; it 
would save more money for the farmer than the 
railroads could if they carried all his grain to 
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market free of charge. Let us set these simple 
principles of the new method out again in 
order: 

First — The farmer must cultivate no more 
land than he can till thoroughly. With less 
labor he will get more results. Official statis- 
tics show that the net profit from one crop of 
twenty bushels of wheat to the acre is as great 
as that from two of sixteen, after original cost 
of production has been paid. 

Second — There must be rotation of crops. 
Ten years of single cropping will pretty nearly 
wear out any but the richest soil. A proper 
three or five-year rotation of crops actually 
enriches the land. 

Third — There must be soil renovation by 
fertilizing; and the best fertilizer is that pro- 
vided by nature herself — barnyard manure. 

Every farmer can and should keep some 
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cattle, sheep, and hogs on his place. It is not 
in the nature of things that a man on a wheat 
farm, working four or four and a half months 
a year, can make as good a living for himself 
and family, or that he will be as happy over it 
as if he worked a reasonable portion of the whole 
twelve months; as if he fed some cattle; as if 
all his time were employed. The farmer and 
his land cannot prosper until stock-raising 
becomes an inseparable part of agriculture. 
The natural increase of animals, the butter 
and milk, the stock sent to market — all add 
materially to the income of the farm. Still 
more important is the fact that of all forage 
fed to live stock at least one-third in cash value 
remains on the land in the form of manure that 
soon restores worn-out soil to fertility and keeps 
good land from deteriorating. By this system 
the farm may be made and kept a source of 
perpetual wealth. 
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Without difficulty, following approved agri- 
cultural methods, the wheat average of 
the United States can be raised from 13.8 
bushels per acre for the last ten years to the 
28 bushels produced by the inferior soil of 
Germany, the 19.8 of France, or the 32.2 of the 
United Kingdom, to say nothing of the 
immensely greater yields than this of all 
varieties of farm products in Belgium and the 
Netherlands, on the Island of Jersey, and wher- 
ever intensive farming has been followed. 
Reports from the experimental farms of the 
agricultural college in Montana show that 
crops are obtained by summer fallowing from 
two to four times as great as by continuous 
cropping. The value of farm lands will rise in 
proportion to the increase of the values pro- 
duced. The total value of farm property with 
improvements in the United States, given by 
the census of 1900, shows, when divided by 
the whole number of acres in farms, an average 
value of a little over $20 per acre; when divided 
by the number of improved acres only, the 
average value is a trifle over $40. It would be 
a simple matter to raise the market value of 
farm property the country over to $100 an 
acre by a system of careful, intelligent, diversi- 
fied farming. 


THE OBJECT-LESSON OF EUROPE 


Other peoples have been quicker to learn this 
than we. Denmark has an area of less than 
16,000 square miles, a little less thansone-fifth 
that of Minnesota, and a population in 1906 
of 2,605,268. Only 80 per cent. of her area 
is productive, and her population is 167 per 
square mile. Yet in 1906 she sent abroad over 
$80,000,000 worth of her home product of 
provisions and eggs. Great Britain bought 
from her that year butter to the amount of 
$48,000,000 and bacon worth over $21,000,000. 
It is interesting in this connection to note that, 
though her population is so dense, there were 
in 1905 but 754 men and 69 women in her 
penitentiaries. 

The Netherlands has a still more closely 
compacted population of 5,672,237, an area 
of 12,648 square miles, or 448 per square mile. 
The advantage of this is that it forces smaller 
holdings and a more thorough tillage. The 
average wheat yield in the Netherlands is 
34.18 bushels as against our 14; she produces 
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an average of 53.1 bushels of oats per acre, 
where we are satisfied with 23.7 bushels in 
1907 and an average of less than 30 bushels 
for the preceding ten years; her farmers gather 
232 bushels of potatoes from every acre so 
planted, while in this country, with soil capable 
of fabulous yields, we averaged 95.4 bushels 
in 1907 and a trifle less than 96 bushels for 
the last six years. The difference between 
95 bushels and 230 bushels, at 50 cents a bushel, 
is over $60 per acre. 

The value of our annual farm product is now 
about eight billion dollars. It might easily 
be doubled. When the forests are all cut down 
and the mines are nothing but empty holes in 
the ground, the farm lands of the country 
will remain capable of renewing their bounty 
forever. But they must have proper treat- 
ment. To provide this, as a matter of self- 
interest and of national safety, is the most 
imperative present duty of our people. 
Indolence, bad farming methods, greed, 
and the idea that it needs no brains to 
run a farm, have prevented agriculture from 
taking its true place in the national life 
and multiplying the value of both the soil and 
its product. They should not be proof longer 
against the progress of new ideas. The armed 
fleets of an enemy approaching our harbors 
would be no more alarming than the relentless 
advance of a day when we shall have neither 
sufficient food nor the means to purchase it 
for our population. The farmers of the nation 
must save it in the future, just as they built 
its greatness in the past. 

The man who assumes to be the farmer’s 
friend or hold his interests dear will constitute 
himself a missionary of the new dispensation. 
It is an act of patriotic service to the country. 
It is a contribution to the welfare of all 
humanity. It will strengthen the pillars of a 
government that must otherwise be endangered 
by some popular upheaval when the land can 
no longer sustain the population that its bosom 
bears. Here lies the true secret of our anxious 
interest in agricultural methods; because, in 
the long run, they mean life or death to future 
millions; who are no strangers or invaders, 
but our own children’s children, and who will 
pass judgment upon us according to what we 
have made of the world in which their lot is to 
be cast. 


[The next article (in the December Wortv’s Work) by Mr. Hill will be about the develop- 


ment of the northwest, and this will be followed by others.| 




















AN AMERICAN SCULPTOR IN ROME 


THE WORK OF SIR MOSES EZEKIEL, A VIRGINIAN WHO HAS BEEN 
KNIGHTED BY EUROPEAN MONARCHS IN RECOGNITION OF HIS GENIUS 


BY 


KATHARINE H. WRENSHALL 


“About half-past eight yesterday morning His 
Majesty [the King of Italy], accompanied by his 
Adjutant-General Brusati and two other aides- 
de-camp, made a lengthy visit to the studio of the 
American Sculptor, Cav. Uff. M. Ezekiel, in the 
Piazza delle Terme. 

“His Majesty was much interested in the works 
of the valiant sculptor, and especially in the model 
just recently completed of the statue of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, the monument of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the statue of Stonewall Jackson, Christ in the 
Tomb (made for the Chapel of the Consolation 
in the Rue Goujon, Paris), and various other 
statues and monuments. 

‘His Majesty remained some time in the lower 
and upper studios, admiring the various works of 
the artist, and congratulated the sculptor in glow- 
ing terms upon his great and noble achievements.” 


The sculptor to whom this delicate com- 
pliment was paid is one of a group of Ameri- 
can artists whose genius has received greater 
recognition abroad than in their native land. 
As in the case of Mr. Elihu Vedder, this is 
largely because Sir Moses Ezekiel has lived 
in Rome for the greater part of his life. 

Born in Virginia, in 1844, he was a student 
of the Virginia Military Institute. Cadet 
Ezekiel, at the outbreak of the Civil War, was 
one of that youthful corps which volunteered 
for service on the battlefield. With the other 
survivors of the terrible fight at New Market, 
he shared the honor accorded to the beard- 
less boys when they were ordered to the famous 
“intermediate ground”? lying between the 
city of Richmond and the Union troops then 
advancing on the Southern capital. Here 
young Ezekiel was captured, and he was 
imprisoned in Castle Thunder. After his 
release, he returned to the Virginia Military 
Institute to complete his education, being 
one of the ten young veterans who at the close 
of the war reéntered the Academy. He 
graduated a year later. 

During this year of quiet study, the young 





cadet enjoyed the constant companionship of 
General Robert E. Lee, accompanying him on 
his daily rides, and having an unrestricted 
entrée to the Lee home. To the General he 
confided his great wish to go abroad to study, 
and he was encouraged in his ambition to 
devote his life to art; though difficulties were 
many and opportunities few, his will con- 
quered, and in 1870 he began his work in 
Berlin. 

No one but himself knows what the struggling 
student endured in the four years that fol- 
lowed, giving lessons in English that he might 
eke out a bare existence, sculpturing and 
studying night and day, that he might even- 
tually succeed. His beautiful work found a 
place mainly in public buildings and private 
homes until public recognition came, in 1874. 
The Royal Academy of Berlin in that year 
awarded the “Roman Prize” to his remark- 
able and mystical “ Israel’? — its four figures 
typifying the Christ, Jesse, Jerusalem, and 
Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew. With the 
modest stipendium accompanying the prize, 
he turned his face southward and found a per- 
manent home in Rome. 

Seeking quarters where he could live as well 
as chisel, he selected the studios in the ancient 
Baths of Diocletian, partly. on account of an 
enforced economy, partly in the gratification 
of a wish to live in one of the ruins. It is now 
the busy centre of a well-ordered city, but it 
was then only a wide and empty space crossed 
by deserted roads leading past the vast and 
solemn ruins. The lower studio, where Sir 
Moses spends his working hours, is in an unal- 
tered part of the ancient buildings, the spring- 
ing vaults rising to the height of some eighty 
feet, all dim with age, showing softest tints of 
brick and mortar, the former marble casing of 
the walls having been replaced by time’s en- 
crustations. Here and there a plant grows 
freshly green from the crannied wall; below, 
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the snowy casts and sculptures and rich 
bronzes crowd each other, while in the 
heart of the light pouring from the lofty 
window a winged Victory has the exultant 
power of the Samathrace. 

Here he has lived and worked since the day 
he landed in Rome, then only a friendless boy, 
with little money, but within his soul the joy 
and companionship of a great genius, accom- 
panied by an unflinching determination. 


FIRST AMERICAN RECOGNITION 


His first commission after being awarded 
the Roman Prize by the Royal Academy of 
Berlin, came from America, and the subject 
was “Religious Liberty.” In handling this 
theme, the youthful sculptor immediately 
evidenced not only his originality of con- 
ception, but what was of equal importance, 
his courage to depart from the accepted 
trend of thought and work. The strength 
of the new country, her power to protect, 
her will to do so, is skilfully suggested by 
the principal figure of the group, that of 
“‘America.”” A generous-mouthed, open-eyed, 
calm-browed goddess wearing mail — for she 
remembers that there has been need of armor, 
but over it draws the robe of peace — with 
hand extended palm downward, wards off 
danger or interference with the child stand- 
ing beside her, the “Religious Liberty”’ (or 
Faith) of the group. With the flame of faith 
burning in his upraised hand, his head thrown 
back, the child gazes confidently at the 
skies, his bare foot on the tail of the serpent 
of Intolerance, while on the other side of 
““America”’ the eagle holds the head of the 
serpent in its claws. 

The unusual and powerful treatment of the 
subject aroused general notice. Had it come 
from the chisel of a mature man, it would have 
attracted attention, but the sculptor was 
scarcely more than a boy. When the group 
was exhibited in Rome, it was pronounced 
by some as “the most important work of the 
age.” American critics were equally favor- 
able when it reached its destination, the Cen- 
tennial Exposition of Philadelphia. Looking 
at the cast in the Roman studio to-day, one 
traces distinctly in this rendering of a great 
principle the general lines since followed and 
extended by the sculptor; a poetic and orig- 
inal idealization of theme, a restrained strength 
of execution, and a light and airy fancy enab- 
ling him to seize the possibilities of sym- 
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bolism, though keeping the symbolism sub- 
ordinate, as an accessory. In his treatment 
of patriotic themes it is less restrained, as in 
the monument to Thomas Jefferson, the 
original of which was placed in front of 
the court-house in Louisville, in 1g00. 


A YOUTHFUL THOMAS JEFFERSON 


A replica of this splendidly conceived work 
is to be placed at the front entrance to the 
University of Virginia, where the figure of 
Jefferson will be seen to advantage, and the 
graceful power of the supporting pediment, 
the Liberty Bell, will not be lost. In this pedi- 
ment, the sculptor’s symbolism is majestic: 
the four spirits of “Liberty,” ‘“ Brotherhood,” 
“Justice,” and “Equality,” born on the first 
stroke of the bell in response to the immor- 
tal words of Jefferson, are forever free from 
their bronze prison. The symbolism of the 
second detail, that of “Equality,” requires 
some explanation, the torn document in the 
spirit’s hands being the “Laws of Primo- 
geniture,” and the scroll under its feet the 
Stamp Act. 

The most striking features of the figure of 
Jefferson, which crowns the Liberty Bell, is 
the youthful contour of the face and the poise 
of the vigorous, well-knit body, realistic in its 
easy, swaying grace, the sculptor emphasiz- 
ing not only the patriot’s intellect and intrepid- 
ity, but his youth — for Jefferson was only 
thirty-three when the ink dried on his signa- 
ture to the Declaration of Independence. 

Sir Moses recently remarked, in reference 
to this figure: “Jefferson was a young man, 
able to stand unsupported by chair, cane, or 
column; I have shown him as such. Many 
have made him middle-aged, with a large 
Declaration in his hand, though, as a matter of 
fact, the Declaration was written on a small 
sheet, which I have measured.” 

The development of patriotic themes is a 
specialty of this sculptor. On the parade 
ground of the Virginia Military Institute, at 
Lexington, is the colossal bronze of “Vir- 
ginia Mourning her Dead,” and in the John- 
son’s Island Cemetery is the heroic bronze of 
the ‘Southern Soldier”; and at the present 
time, together with the Jefferson for the 
University of Virginia and other important 
work, Sir Moses is finishing a _ bronze 
statue of Stonewall Jackson for the City of 
Charlestown, West Virginia. 

It is probable that in sounding this great- 











est and best chord of human nature, patriot- 
ism, Sir Moses Ezekiel touches and holds. his 
highest level. 

In the statues of “Titian’’ and “ Leonardo 
da Vinci,”’ the development of the details of 
the ornate and heavy dress of the medieval 
period presented difficulties to the sculptor, 
perhaps more satisfactorily overcome in the 
“Titian”? than in the “ Leonardo.” 

With cloak thrown back, displaying the 
vigorous lines of trunk and limbs, the “ Leon- 
ardo”’ statue has an additional advantage 
in the face not being overshadowed by a cap, 
a rarely happy addition to either a marble 
or a bronze figure. Aside from these acces- 
sories, the giant artistic capabilities of Titian 
are presented with specific power, while the 
stalwart figure holds the physical strength that 
enabled Titian at the advanced age of ninety- 
nine to paint his magnificent “ Entombment.” 
On the whole, the “Titian” is a satisfactory 
piece of work, and especially so when taken 
in conjunction with the “Bismarck,” the faces 
of the two men being too familiar to allow 
failure on the sculptor’s part to pass unrebuked. 


HONORED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF ROME 


In February, 1908, the Faculty of the Univ- 
ersity of Rome visited the studio in the Baths 
to see a completed clay sketch of their dis- 
tinguished co-worker, Professor Alfonso Sella. 
A man of remarkable mind, his output in the 
form of essays and text-books embodying his 
scientific investigations was prolific and val- 
uable. Dying while still within his prime, his 
death was a loss to the world of science and a 
regret to his contemporaries and friends. Sir 
Moses Ezekiel was selected to make a bust for 
the University. A few days after the above 
visit, he described the result in a letter to a 
friend: 

“The Faculty of the University of Rome have 
been to see the clay bust of Sella, and have ordered 
itin marble. They found it a most perfect like- 
ness of Sella, and quite confused me by so many 
congratulations. fr 

Loving the beautiful, accentuating it in his 
work when it existed in his subject, he has 
many busts of beautiful women scattered 
throughout Europe and America, but none 
really so perfect as that of “the Pearl of 
Savoy,” the Dowager Queen of Italy. Very 
different in character is that of the “Christ 
Bound.” Having a strangely painful effect 
upon all who examine it, the bust can never be 
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a general favorite; but as a marble rendition of 
physical and mental suffering, it is matchless. 
It probably is not too much to say that, hav- 
ing once studied the bust, it would be impos- 
sible to shake off all recollection of the agon- 
ized face. 

In marble protraiture Sir Moses has made 
some of his pronounced successes when com- 
batting with the almost insurmountable diff- 
culties of rendering a satisfactory likeness of 
the dead. And in dealing with unfortunate 
facial peculiarities, he has on more than one 
occasion so adapted some attitude or play 
of features that, while retaining truest likeness, 
he has achieved an attractive and often aston- 
ishing result. 

In studying the work of Sir Moses, the most 
casual observer of the Greek treatment of 
drapery must be immediately struck with the 
indisputable evidence of its influence on this 
modern sculptor; the sweep and lightness of 
the fold, the very texture of the fabric which, 
the result of a skilful manipulation, reaches 
its greatest perfection in his famous “The 
Dead Christ’’ in the “ Bazar du Charité.” The 
garments lie in a breathless stillness, subtly 
suggestive of death and its immovability. 

In evolving the type of head and features for 
“The Dead Christ’’ the sculptor was free to 
choose from the idealization of centuries, but 
he created his own ideal, selecting the highest 
characteristics of the Hebrew race; and with 
the pitifulness, the suffering, and the horrors 
of death eliminated, it is one of majesty and 
calmest triumph. That this has been wrought 
into the cold marble is beyond question, for 
when the cast is unveiled for visitors to the 
studio, it is usual that an utter silence will seize 
the most thoughtless person present, and some 
will even step back as before a mighty presence; 
the impression produced by either the cast or 
the marble is one of awe. 

It is of interest that Sir Moses personally 
puts the finishing touches to the marble of all 
his works; when this particular sculpture was 
developed from the plaster cast, he, as usual, 
finished it, while the wonderful details of the 
faultless Carrara were only obtained by three 
years of patient labor. 

In striking contrast to the dashingly vivid 
life of the Jefferson, or the concentrated powers 
of the Bismarck, is the sleeping peace of the 
recumbent ‘“‘ Effigy of Mrs. Fisk,” or of “ Mrs. 
Andrew D. White,’’ whose lovely face seems 
merely sleeping. ‘Too often, though a correct 
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representation of facial qualities, a bust or an 
effigy will fail utterly in what might be called 
response; but, under the hand of genius, the 
resisting marble may be far more satisfactory 
than the flat, though flesh-colored canvas. 
Yet the possibilities of a low relief when made 
in marble has its fascinations, as Sir Moses 
has acknowledged in some highly finished 
reliefs and intaglios. 

The likeness of his mother is particularly 
exquisite in its light touches and fine line work, 
while that of his nephew is full of elusive 
beauties in its masculine strength, it being a 
touchingly appropriate memorial to the brave 
and gentle Jeptha Workum, a name known 
and revered by many of the citizens of Cincin- 
nati, whose lives he saved from flood and fire. 
These need neither color to render them finer 
portraits nor the rounded marble to bring them 
into more tangible form. Satisfactory use of 
the relief in decorative work has been exem- 
plified by Sir Moses in a number of fine pieces, 
most of which are now in European palaces 
and private homes. 


A NOTABLE NAPOLEON 


The greatest achievement of this sculptor 
is probably that now on the work-platform in 
his “Lower Studio” —a life-sized statue of 
“L’homme,” as the French delight in calling 
Napoleon; though it is still in the clay, pliant 
and unfinished, it is a masterful portrayal of a 
man reviewing the crucial moment when he 
failed, the death-sharpened perceptions ques- 
tioning if that moment did not really lie further 
back when the Good Angel was discarded 
for earthly aggrandizement. 

Sir Moses presents Napoleon as seated by 
the sea-shore at St. Helena, his chin resting 
on clasped hands, holding a cane between 
his knees; brooding on the failure of his life, 
always self-adoring, he is passionately self- 
pitying, and the stubbed fingers folded on the 
cane are in themselves an epitome of the 
man’s nature. ; 

The powerful intellect sways him remorse- 
lessly from retrospection to anticipation of the 
future, now so nearly present, but with lips com- 
pressed he waits in the fearlessness of which 
even exile and the consequent prostration of 
the soul cannot rob him. . 

The late F. Marion Crawford called this 
work “The History of Napoleon,” the terse- 
ness of the novelist’s description embodying 
the sum total of the tragedy. Cesareo, the 
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Sicilian poet and art critic, writes of it as 
follows: 

‘Rarely or never has the tragedy of Napoleon 
been signified with more severe sorrow, with such 
intense truth, with more heroic grief, than in the 
sculpture of Ezekiel. Beautiful as a chorus from 
the Filottete of Sophocles, while in the large and 
remote eyes of the Exile the memory is reflected 
of the vast battles, his hands fall inert on the grip 
of a common walking stick. Ah! nothing is more 
heartrending than the irony of that cane in those 
hands that commanded the world. Alone, in sight 
of the ocean, he does not notice the wind that 
ruffles the locks on his imperious brow. His old 
gray overcoat, thrown over his shoulders, seems 
to want to embrace him with the veteran affection 
of a humble, faithful friend. But over the new 
Silence, in which such majesty of sorrow is pre- 
served, the invisible wings of an epic poem are 
passing.” 

Thus working with the same zeal as when 
a student in Berlin, and endowed with an 
apparently limitless reserve of originative con- 
ception of thought and a vast knowledge of the 
technique of his art, his works show a con- 
tinuously advancing grasp on the possibilities 
of marble and bronze, and so much is accom- 
plished that the enormous accumulation of 
casts have from time to time been destroyed in 
his studios. When friends protest against 
this destruction of the casts, he answers: 
“T have finished with this thought, I am 
through with it,” and the casts continue to dis- 
appear from sight. In this destruction of his 
casts, Sir Moses Ezekiel has made probably 
the one mistake of his life; to lovers of art it will 
appeal as a loss not to be filled; but even with 
this ordered destruction of the casts, both 
studios hold many completed pieces of work 
both in clay and plastaline, the originals of 
groups and statues and busts that have brought 
him the titles he wears so honorably. 


DECORATIONS FROM MONARCHS 


The Emperor of Germany and the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen have conferred upon 
him the “‘ Cavalier Crosses for Merit in Art and 
Science,” and the King of Italy bestowed on 
him the cross of an “Officer of the Crown of 
Italy.” To meet him in his “ Lower Studio,” 
or “ Workshop”’ as he fondly calls it, is regarded 
as one of the great opportunities of a stranger’s 
visit to Rome, for here is his work, the results 
of an earnest life. But it is the “Upper 
Studio” that is more generally known to 
visitors, it being there that the master receives 
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“JUSTICE” 


AN AMERICAN SCULPTOR IN ROME 





“BROTHERHOOD” 


THE LIBERTY BELL IN DETAIL — THOMAS JEFFERSON MONUMENT 


his guests, extending to titled stranger and to 
undistinguished traveler the welcome of a 
gentle, warm cordiality. Once a week through- 
out the winter season, Sir Moses lays aside his 
white buckskin coat and receives his guests, 
and there is music on these afternoons, ren- 
dered by the first pianist and the four finest 
string-musicians of Rome. 

His antique silver tea-service shows to 
fullest advantage on a table of Giallo Romano 
Antico — a Roman marble of intense yellow 





“EQUALITY” 


its one slab so highly polished that the flames 
of the candles in the ivy-wreathed candel- 
abra are reflected in long lines of light between 
the bowls of flowers — very long lines of light, 
in truth, for the table can accommodate forty 
people. The candles on the table are sup- 
plemented by others arranged around _ the 
walls, and by massive, decorated ones held by 
carven angels kneeling by the piano, yet the 
light is always controlled and mellow. 

The black furniture is hand-carved; a few 
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choice pictures fill in the spaces where the 
dark-red draperies are drawn aside, or are 
upheld by the shining horns of oxen from 
the Campagna, showing the book-cases 
beneath. But with the first chord from the 


piano the music-loving Italians become silent. 
The soft minor note of the flame under the 
tea-kettle is the only break in the waiting 
silence as the symphonies steal through the air, 











THOMAS JEFFERSON MONUMENT 
“Jefferson was only thirty-three when the ink dried on his signature to 
the Declaration of Independence” 


while here dim, there bathed in light, the 
statues and busts allure thought to them- 
selves or direct it to the master sculptor 
sitting in his favorite high-backed chair, 
his lustrous eyes on the musicians. The 
exultation of Victory, the majesty of the 
Law, the might of the State, the power of 
the Mind, the triumph of Death, are so 
wrought in marble or warmer bronze that 
none can fail to rejoice that genius lives. 
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THE SCULPTOR’S MOTHER 


A Medallion of Mrs. Ezekiel, of Cincinnati 








THE SCULPTOR’S NEPHEW 


A memorial to Jeptha Workum, of Cincinnati 
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“AMERICA” 
A detail from the ‘Religious Liberty” group 


Artists, musicians and poets are drawn there 
by the sympathy of a like earnestness of life, 
and its purpose. The vaulted roof of the 
studio, lined with the time-tinted garlands of 
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leaves, is the same roof that has sheltered the 
generations, and the brilliantly tiled vestibule 
is that which for centuries has borne the feet of 
the fluctuating population of “the Eternal City.” 
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III 
THE BROWN MAN OF INDIA AND EGYPT 
BY 


B. L. PUTNAM WEALE 





HE problem of India, Egypt, and the 

Near East is very different from the 

general problem of Eastern Asia, 

which was discussed in the preceding article. 
We have an entirely new marshalling of oppos- 
ing forces. In the Far East, because of the 
new nationalism which has so magically 
grown up, and because of masterful Japan, 
the white man is now willing to admit that 
he must abandon all territorial ambitions 
and confine himself strictly to trade and indus- 


try and to preserving his vaguely defined 
influence and prestige which he acquired in 
a simpler age. In India, in Central Asia, and 
in all regions adjacent to the Near East, how- 
ever, he still boldly remains a conqueror in 
possession of vast stretches of valuable terri- 
tory —a conqueror who has no intention of 
lightly surrendering his conquests and who 
sees in every attempt to modify the old order 
of things the beginning of an unjustifiable 
revolt which must be repressed at all costs. 
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THE MAHARAJAH OF LAHORE 


THE MAHARAJAH OF GRAVALIOR 
INFLUENTIAL NATIVE PRINCES OF INDIA 


Types of the local rulers of the feudatory native states. Most of them are men of great wealth, maintaining even yet 
a certain degree of oriental splendor at their courts 
(Photographs copyrighted, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y.) 
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LAJPAT RAI BAL GANGAD HAR TILAK 


A leader of sedition in Lahore, recently deported without trial A Poona editor now in jail for complicity in a bomb movement 























ARABINDA GHOSE KRISHNAKUMAR MITRA 


An Oxford graduate recently acquitted of the charge of treason “ie _ A Calcutta editor who is now in prison 


FOUR LEADERS OF INDIA’S NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 
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NATIVES OF KABUL 


The spirit of the Crusaders can thus be said 
openly to linger in those latitudes which are 
here very broadly named the Middle and 
Near East; and it may be even maintained that 
to-day the white man and the Cross are as 


WOMEN OF THE HIMALAYAS 


blindly opposed to the brown man and Islam- 
ism, Hinduism, and other Asiatic creeds, and 
what they imply, as has been the case in the 
distant past. The opposing forces are ranged 
opposite one another as in battle array; and 
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though this and future generations may not 
be so warlike as the generations which have 
passed away, still many of the same motives 
actuate both sides and an ineradicable sus- 
picion tinges their relations. 

It is therefore only natural that among 
Englishmen, who are of necessity far more 


decree which the Crusade-loving white man 
believes he inevitably acquires in the lands 
of colored men after a few decades have passed 
away; and, therefore, to attempt to dispute 
that decree is an almost unbelievable pro- 
ceeding. Only in the cases of Turkey, Persia, 
and Afghanistan the Asiatic is encouraged to 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 


India has five great universities — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad, and the Punjab 


acutely interested in this special problem than 
other men, the newly kindled national spirit 
in India and Egypt (now expressing itself 
in various ways) should be looked upon almost 
as a traitorous conspiracy to defraud a race 
of their rightful inheritance. These lands are 
governed by right of conquest; they represent 
much blood and treasure spent in the past; 
their tenure is sanctified by a sort of holy 


be independent because there his independence 
serves temporarily as a buffer between the 
various European rivals and prevents any dis- 
turbance of the present balance of power until 
new arrangements shall have been made. 


THE CRUSADER OF OUR DAY 


Now, seeing that the streneth of a people 
resides rather more in their blind prejudices 
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BALANCE LEVEL 


A parade of sailors from British warships in Calcutta harbor 


than in anything else, it must be frankly 
admitted that anyone who refuses to see things 
as they still appear to the mass of his country- 
men and who simply argues academically on 
such questions of color as those now being 
discussed, without taking those essential pre- 
judices into consideration, is not worthy of 
being listened to. ‘The most important factor 
of the day in the regions under discussion is 
undoubtedly the white man’s prejudice against 


new ideas — against the very ideas his presence 
has served to inculcate — and his firm deter- 
mination to hold tightly to what his fathers 
acquired. It is the figure of the ancient 
Crusader, striking down with his heavy mace 
or great two-handed sword the dark infidel 
who opposes his righteous progress in swarms 
—which is the proper figure to keep always 
before one when considering the conflict of 
color in the Near East and Middle East. This 
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PORT SAID, THE EUROPEAN GATEWAY TO THE SUEZ CANAL 
The British Empire holds the key 


is still openly the English ideal, no matter 
what may be said to the contrary; it is the 
ideal which can be seen peeping out of all 
English literature in a sort of deathless pride 
of race and color. Though Russians, French- 
men, Germans, and others who are far less 
interested in this especial problem pretend to 
view it in a detached manner, and to see in the 
Englishman a land and sea pirate, they have 


only to be actively opposed by the man of color 
to express much the same ideas. The one im- 
portant difference is that the Englishman 
believes that he is self-sufficient, while the 
continental nations proclaim the inherent 
solidarity of the white races and insist that one 
day it may be necessary for all white men openly 
to unite. 

No matter how much it may be possible 

















ADEN, THE SOUTHERN GATEWAY TO THE SUEZ CANAL 


Britain also controls this end of the highway to India 
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for Europeans and Americans to view remoter 
Eastern Asia in a new way and to admit that 
new ideals have become quite permissible in 
the case of the astute yellow man, in the older 
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EGYPTIAN SANDS 


portions of Asia which have long been num- 
bered among the white man’s possessions no 
such tolerance need be expected for many 
years tocome. In these regions the white man 
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has been so long taught to believe that it is a 
question of everything or nothing, that he has 
ended by believing that this must be Gospel 
truth. Either he is to remain undisputed mas- 
ter where he now stands entrenched, or he is 
to be beaten into ignominious retreat. 


FOREIGN ‘‘GOVERNMENT”’ IMPOSSIBLE 


In these peculiar circumstances it is with 
something of the start of the man who wakes 
from a horrid nightmare that one turns to John 
Stuart Mill — that is, from the practical to the 
philosophic point of view — and gazes blankly 
at one of his most remarkable political pro- 
nouncements. For no matter how much one 
may like to think the contrary, what is true of 
one mass of human beings must be equally 
true of another mass, irrespective of color or 
creed. Now John Stuart Mill said: ‘The 
government of a people by itself has a mean- 
ing and a reality — but such a thing as govern- 
ment of one people by another does not and 
cannot exist.” 

Did the great intellect which compressed 
into this burning sentence the very essence of 
politics imply that India has really no such a 
thing as a government — that Russia has been 
only a barbarous conqueror of the Khanates — 
that it is mere insolence to prostitute a term 
which has an almost divine sound and which 
should be as precious to a people as the altars 
of its religious faith? He did mean it, and 
he was quite right in meaning it; for no matter 
how flattering it may be to national pride to 
believe that the reverse is possible, it is really 
quite impossible. It is absolutely certain that 
a people which does not govern itself has no 
real government at all, but only a system of 
provisional administration which is instinct- 
ively looked upon as hateful and which from 
its very existence encourages men to dream 
of what they call liberty. 

It can therefore be said with justice that 
neither India nor Egypt has to-day any govern- 
ment — only a system of provisional adminis- 
tration backed up by alien bayonets and by a 
traditional fear; and that Russia’s possessions in 
Central Asia as well as France’s possessions 
in North Africa are similarly situated. That 
there should now be a growing and perilous 
agitation among those who are so governed is 
just what might be expected. Sufficient time 
has now elapsed since the white man’s great 
conquests of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries for the colored man all over the 
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world to realize that the domination which 
he was beginning to look upon as natural is 
quite unnatural and directly opposed to the 
laws of common sense. 

The man of color, therefore, now openly 
rejects the idea that he is the slave of the white 
man — that it is his fate to sow and reap, to 
buy and sell, to labor and sweat, but not to gov- 
ern. Allthe scientific aids to the white man’s 
dominion — steamships, railroads, telegraphs, 
modern weapons, high explosives — once 
looked upon as miracles, have become unim- 
portant trifles because of this new knowledge. 
Out of Asiatic brains now spring ideas which 
will soon easily bind hand and foot these 
ominous scientific things and render them.only 
laughable as governing instruments. It is 
only necessary for a small percentage of India’s 
vast population to understand and chant 
Mill’s dictum in a vast and growing chorus to 
cripple forever an administration which has 
endured for more than a century. Numbers 
tell in the modern world as they did in the 
ancient; resolution and fanaticism are fearful 
things; and when nations possessing immense 
reserves of men are willing to call their 
strength into play, the outlook can only be very 
gloomy unless a spirit of compromise arises. 


EAST IS EAST, WEST IS WEST 


Since the coming victory of mind over matter 
throughout all Asia in the face of the great- 
est difficulties is now generally admitted by the 
thoughtful, one may well wonder what is to 
become of India and the rest of the Middle and 
Near East during the present century, and 
how the present conflict of color can possibly 
adjust itself. 

One of the ideas which it is the hardest to 
get Caucasians properly to understand is that 
the Asiatic is not delighted with justice per se, 
as the white-skinned man pretends to be, that 
the Asiatic really cares but little about it if he 
can get sympathy in the way that he under- 
stands sympathy. It is the real reason why 
every Asiatic in his heart of hearts prefers 
the rule of his own nationals — bad though it 
may be—to the most ideal rule of aliens; 
when he is ruled by his own countrymen, he is 
dealt with by people who understand his frail- 
ties and who, though they may savagely pun- 
ish him, are at least in sympathy with the 
motives which have prompted his delin- 
quencies. They will always carefully consider 
such motives and will never attempt to impose 
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a scheme of life conceived in other latitudes 
and natural only to those latitudes,whenever 
experience shows the folly of it. The ther- 
mometer, if men only knew it, is one of the 
greatest political guides in the world; and in 
front of English statesmen, at least, there 
should be spread thermometric charts to show 
how to navigate the ship of state. Thus, only 
a maniac among Asiatics would have ordered 
that fatal step, the partition of Bengal —for 
the simple reason that no matter how just and 
sensible that step might be from an adminis- 
trative point of view, it could only be an act 
of folly from the point of view of men who 
attach almost childish importance to tradition 
and custom. 

The grand plea, then, of the white man that 
he is just; that he dispenses absolute justice 
where he rules; that he attends to all measures 
with scientific accuracy; and that his presence 
should therefore be welcomed —this grand 
plea is looked upon as only stupid, both by 
Asiatics and those who really understand Asia. 
It totally ignores the only really essential fact 
regarding Europe’s mastery over a large portion 
of Asia, which is that the European is dis- 
liked because he is a European — that is, 
because he is a man who, when set in au- 
thority over Asiatics, cannot understand their 
point of view and who acts as if latitude and 
longitude were only geographical and not polit- 
ical terms of the highest importance. 


FAMILIARITY BREEDS HATRED 


Mr. Meredith Townsend, a writer of great 
ability, who certainly understood the Middle 
and Near East, wrote on this subject so lumin- 
ously that it is well to quote him here. This 
is what he said about the Englishman: 


“It is very difficult, of course, for an Englishman, 
conscious of his own rectitude and benevolence of 
feeling, to believe that he will not be more liked 
when he is better known; but a good many facts 
seem to show that it is so. He is not seen and 
talked to anywhere by men of a different race 
so much as he is in Ireland, and he is not hated 
quite so much anywhere else. He is decidedly 
much more disliked in Egypt since he appeared 
there in such numbers. He is more hated in the 
sea-coast towns of India, where he is prominent, 
busy, and consequently talked to, than he is in the 
interior where he is rarely seen; much more de- 
tested in the planter districts than in the districts 
where he is only arare visitor. If there is contempt 
for him anywhere in India, it is in the great towns, 
not in the rural stations where he is nearly invisible; 
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and contempt is of all forms of race-hatred the 
most dangerous. 

“It may be said that the Englishman in the great 
cities is often a low fellow, but that is not a sufh- 
cient explanation. The officers of the old Army 
were not low fellows. The broadest of all facts 
bearing on this suggestion of more intercourse is 
the fate of that Army. No class of natives knew 
the European so well as the Sepoys knew their 
officers, and among no class was that knowledge 
in itself so irritating. They were notoriously better 
treated than the men of any army; the etiquette 
was always to listen to their complaints; there was 
a feeling in many regiments that the relations 
between men and officers had been true leaders 
in battle — yet the Sepoys slaughtered the ofh- 
cers out, killing also their wives and children. 
Association had in that case only deepened race- 
hatred. It certainly does not extinguish it in the 
Southern States of America, the Northerners who 
do not live with the blacks being far more dis- 
posed to do them justice, though, when they 
emigrate southward, they often display a harder 
and more bitter contempt. 

“The Indian, who, of all the heroes of the 
Mutiny, showed the most bitter enmity to the 
British race as distinguished from the British 
Government, was Azimoollah Khan, who had 
lived years among them and knew English per- 
fectly; while no white dwellers in the tropics are 
quite so just and benevolent toward the dark race 
as English Members of Parliament, who never 
saw them. In truth, if we are to take facts as evi- 
dence, it might fairly be said that the less the white 
and the colored races come into contact with each 
other the less is the development of race-hatred, 
which only tends to become dangerous when they 
are interspersed, and mutually comprehend one 
another’s strength and weakness.” 


If this pronouncement by Mr. Townsend 
were accepted as absolutely final, nothing 
would remain for the white man but to aban- 
don all attempts at finding a middle way. 
But, fortunately, this statement (like every 
generalization of facts which are difficult for 
any single man to grasp in their entirety) is 
already somewhat out-of-date, and is con- 
fessedly the pronouncement of an old man 
and not that of a young and hopeful man. 


HATRED ONLY FOR THE OPPRESSOR 


For it is a fact that the East is changing just 
as the rest of the world is changing; and one 
of the most remarkable developments which 
has come in recent years has been the wide- 
spread realization that race-hatred in Asia 
is largely the hatred of the “under-dog” for 
the powerful beast that stands growling over 
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him. Release the under-dog from his igno- 
minious position, and at once it will be seen that 
much of the so-called race-hatred is really 
only sullen and transitory anger such as a 
beaten animal necessarily indulges in. Euro- 
peans were probably never hated more in 
Asia than in Japan (where there is an immense 
pride of race) before the treaties had been 
revised, vexatious disabilities removed, and 
the international status of the Japanese afforded 
full recognition. It is true that to-day the 
European may still be disliked among some 
classes of Japanese, but he is certainly no 
longer blindly hated simply because he is a 
white man. Similarly in China there has 
lately been an immense change of opinion — 
a really wonderful change, considering that 
the Chinese treaties have not yet been revised, 
and that the European still often acts very 
inconsiderately. The change in China has 
been undoubtedly entirely prompted by the 
general recognition of the fact that no longer 
will “the gun-boat policy” be lightly indulged 
in by any European Power. 

Just as there have been these transforma- 
tions in Japan and China, so is it certain that 
in India a remarkable development is quickly 
being recognized as a sign of the times. Briefly, 
the bureaucracy has become the sole enemy — 
leaving the army, the merchant, and the 
nondescript classes at most only disliked 
—because it is generally understood that 
the bureaucracy is primarily responsible for 
a state of affairs hurtful to the pride of every 
educated Indian. In other words, the gen- 
eral hatred of the European is being rapidly 
narrowed down to a particular animosity 
toward those who usurp the reins of govern- 
ment. It becomes thus to-day a much more 
easy matter than it was fifty years ago to find 
the proper solution; for India of the twentieth 
century is not India of the nineteenth century. 


INDIA DEMANDS REFORMS 


Let us see then what Indians demand in 
the way of reforms. Nobody has stated 
them more clearly than the Honorable Mr. 
G. K. Gokhale who visited England three 
years ago and advocated the following reforms 
as the principal and immediate ones needed 
to reéstablish confidence in England: 


(1) Advance in self-government. The enlarge- 
ment of the Legislative Council, both imperial and 
provincial, an increase in the proportion of their 
selected members, and a widening of their func- 
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tions, including some sort of control, however lim- 
ited, over public expenditure. 

(2) Admission of qualified Indians to the 
Secretary of State’s Council and to the Executive 
Councils of the Viceroy and of the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay. The nomination of Indian 
members of the Secretary of State’s Council to be 
made by an electoral college composed of the 
elected members of the various Legislative Coun- 
cils in India. 

(3) A free and unfettered career in the public 
services, involving a large substitution of the 
economical and equally efficient Indian agency 
for the costly foreign agency in the higher ranks 
of all departments, and local competitive exam- 
inations. 

(4) Cautious but steady improvement of the 
position of Indians in the Army. 

(5) De-centralization of district administration 
and extension of municipal self-government. 

(6) Separation of judicial from executive func- 
tions, and reconstitution of the judicial service by 
placing it under the control of the High Courts in- 
stead of the executive governments, and by sub- 
stituting legal practitioners as judges in place of 
members of the Civil Service. 

(7) Reduction of military expenditure; also of 
the heavy cost of the civil administration due to 
the higher branches of the public service being 
a virtual monopoly of Europeans, so as to set free 
funds to be devoted to the following objects: 

(a) Elementary education, which should be 
made free at once throughout India and 
gradually compulsory. 

(b) Industrial education. 

(c) Improved sanitation for the poor. 

(d) Abolition of the salt tax and the opium 
tariff. 

(e) Measures for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness, and the improvement of the cul- 
tivator’s material condition generally. 


INDIA’S DEMANDS REASONABLE 


A rapid perusal of these proposed reforms 
shows that the moderates in Indian politics 
do not yet aspire to anything more than a share, 
however small, in the administration of their 
country. This would put an end to the present 
system under which the opinion of a foreign 
official overrides and completely extinguishes 
that of the educated men of India. To those 
who have some acquaintance with the prac- 
tical work of government, certain clauses in the 
list of the reforms demanded should cause 
great surprise — not because of the changes 
contemplated but because of the strange state 
of affairs which has so long obtained without 
provoking tremendous criticism. That judi- 
cial and executive functions should not have. 
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been separated before now is a blot on English 
administration, for the two functions are entirely 
incompatible. That no attempt should have 
been made before now to better the general 
lot of the people — to educate them, to uplift 
them, to make them something better than mere 
serfs —is nothing short of disgraceful in the 
case of a country such as England; it is a 
matter which has attracted adverse criticism 
from every intelligent traveler. The same 
may be said of many other points. 


THE IMPENDING REVOLUTION 


Thanks to the liberalism of Lord Morley, 
something has already been done in many 
directions; and it may be even taken for granted 
that during the next two or three or four 
decades, as the moral sense of the English 
people is more and more aroused and they 
better understand a difficult question, Mr. 
Gokhale’s programme will gradually be 
realized. 

But this programme is admittedly only a first 
step: the next step will undoubtedly come in 
the form of a widespread agitation for the 
substitution of a bona-fide government for the 
present administrative system. Either the 
federation of all India under some pseudo- 
European form must be contemplated, or there 
should come the granting of constitutions to 
the various provinces, which will make India 
assume something of the political appearance 
of South America — a South America united 
by a sort of general concordat, sealed by the 
might of the British Empire. It is impossible 
to believe that the present system has any ele- 
ments of permanency. The next few years 
should simply afford a valuable breathing 
space during which political England will have 
to make up its mind whether it is worth while 
attempting to retain India as a portion of the 
British Empire on much the same terms as 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa; or whether again the whole strength 
of the Empire is to be exerted to try to keep 
three hundred millions of men as bondsmen. 


A RED FLAG OF WARNING 


There is not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that should the latter course be attempted one 
day — it may only be in the year 1950, or 
perhaps not until the year 2,000 — India 
will be lost to England, and one of the greatest 
experiments ever made in the political his- 
tory of man will end in nothing. But the 
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latter alternative is the more unlikely of the 
two to occur, since the spirit of compromise 
is already in the air, and middle ground 
can gradually be found. Swadeshi, boycott, 
bomb-throwing — these rebellious movements 
of the brown man under the yoke of the white 
man are only temporary symptoms of griev- 
ous complaints; they are the howls of the under- 
dog for the time being securely pinned down 
by the British bull-dog. 
EGYPT BOUNDED BY BATTLESHIPS 

The situation is even more complex in 
Egypt than in India, the fate of master and 
servant being involved in a still more curious 
manner. In India, England can at least try 
what experiments it may choose, knowing 
that its title is clear, that the greatest mountain 
barrier in the world shuts in the country on the 
north, that the broad ocean surrounds it else- 
where, and that the might of a whole prej- 
udiced Empire can still be summoned to the 
rescue in case of necessity. India thus lies 
securely in England’s hands. 

But in Egypt geography is not so kind — 
neither are Englishmen so convinced there of 
their holy right. Nor is Egypt a real country; 
it is only a province, a province temporarily 
dominated by one man while it really belongs 
to a man of another color. Virtually, Egypt 
has no frontiers at all: Egypt’s frontiers are 
merely England’s battleships! Egypt is, there- 
fore, surrounded by outer perils which are not 
shut off as are the outer perils which menace 
India; Egypt’s perils are undefined; Arab, 
Sudanese, and Turk, perhaps, wait only for a 
disturbance of the present balance of naval 
power to leap forward; and every step in Egypt 
may consequently really be a step in the 
retreat for England. This is why it is impera- 
tive that the inter-connection between all 
modern Asia as well as Moslem Africa should 
to-day be properly understood. Every factor 
is now able to exert some influence on all the 
other factors in the colored world, and it 
becomes a question of political cunning to 
utilize each to the best advantage of the whole 
problem. 

The truth is that while India may be con- 
sidered the brightest jewel in the British 
Crown, Egypt is only valuable just as Malta 
and Gibraltar and Aden are valuable — 
because it dominates lines of communication 
which are as precious as the possessions them- 
selves because of the peculiar tenure on which 
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those possessions are held. For the possessions, 
without these lines of communication being 
properly secured, become of no value so long as 
they are held simply by the sword and not by 
affection and devotion. So long as they do 
not consider themselves as integral parts of a 
far-flung Empire — and therefore so long as 
India is administered as it is to-day —so long 
must Egypt be retained in its present anoma- 
lous condition. The reformers may clamor 
in Egypt all they will; it will not affect the 
political issue in the slightest. Though Egypt 
were as ripe for self-government as United 
South Africa; though Egyptians could adduce 
ten thousand arguments with which to fortify 
their demand for evacuation — all these argu- 
ments would fall to the ground because of that 
one condition: Egypt is bound to the Indian 
question and can only be unbound step by step 
with the growth of a free India. 


HIGHWAY TO THE EAST MENACED 


It is a remarkable and little appreciated 
fact that the greatest possible menace to this 
province and the rest of the route to the East 
now comes not so much from the old European 
rivals as from Asia and Africa themselves. 

Men are not so small-minded, so bound up 
with trumpery European differences, that 
they have no time to consider the new Asia. 
During more than one century — throughout 
that entire period of expansion during which 
Europe imposed its rule on so large a portion 
of Asia—European rivalry was the chief danger 
permanently menacing the distant over-seas 
possessions of the various Powers. The white 
man then was so vastly superior in the arts 
of war that he could not be opposed with suc- 
cess unless other white men fought him. Eng- 
land and France fought one another as bitterly 
in India as in Canada to decide who was to be 
the brown man’s master; and yet the defeat of 
colonial France under the Bourbons was only 
the signal a little later for Napoleon, as soon as 
power had been placed in his hands, to resume 
the struggle in new regions in a still more 
bitter fashion. Egypt and Syria were attacked 
and almost conquered when English sea- 
victories readjusted the balance and reduced 
France in the nearer East to the position it 
had long occupied in the Middle East; while 
Holland, then a great colonial Power, was 
reduced to relying on England’s benevolence 
to retain an island or two, because it had sided 
with France. 
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During the long peace previous to the 
Crimean War, these Asiatic-African questions 
were apparently dead, so far as this European 
rivalry was concerned, but they soon were 
shown to be only slumbering. The Crimean 
War reopened them, and at the close of the 
Russo-Turkish War of ’78 Russia had so far 
taken the place once occupied by France that 
Lord Beaconsfield thought it necessary to 
acquire a new outpost — Cyprus — so that 
a new guarantee should exist for the invio- 
lability of British-Asiatic communications. 
The Crimean campaign had seemed to demon- 
strate that Russia could only play a defensive 
game. Yet the Turkish War, in spite of a 
hundred mistakes, showed that against Asiatics 
the white man’s weight and persistence were 
still the same factors they had always been; 
while Russia’s slow but continuous advance 
in Central Asia until the frontiers of Afghan- 
istan had been reached sounded the same note. 

In other words, until the twentieth century 
had dawned, it was too early for the Asiatic to 
assert himself; consequently, it still remained 
mainly a European question as to who should 
control this part or that part of Asia. The 
severe check which the white invader has 
recently received in extreme Eastern Asia has 
magically altered the situation, even more for 
England than for Russia. It has suddenly 
made statesmen aware of a fact which they 
seemed in some danger of forgetting, owing to 
the comparative ease with which Eastern 
empires were won in the past. 


THE RESERVES OF THE ASIATIC 


For the reflex action of the dramatic Japan- 
ese victories over Russia by land and sea has 
been to make every Asiatic nation suddenly 
conscious of its past and present condition, 
and to make those who can think understand 
that real salvation does not lie so much in 
provoking European rivalries as in self-asser- 
tion. In fact, it may be said that Japan has 
made all Asiatics turn back to the history of a 
hundred and fifty years ago and read how 
often they nearly succeeded, in spite of their 
immeasurable inferiority to the European in 
the arts of war, in holding him in check. That 
distinguished officer, General Ian Hamilton, 
when his mind was full of these things, wrote 
these significant words during the Japanese 
war: “There is material in the north of India 
and Nepaul sufficient and fit under good leader- 
ship to shake the artificial society of Europe 
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to its foundations if once it dares to tamper 
with that militarism which alone supplies it 
with any higher ideal than money and the 
luxury which that money can purchase.” 
Think of it! Warlike India is counted able to 
defy not only England, but all Europe. Twenty 
or thirty years ago such an opinion would 
have been laughed at; to-day men are wise 
enough to know that in political matters one 
never laughs. 

The time has evidently come when the two 
greatest representatives of Europe in Asia — 
England and Russia — should gradually bring 
about a solution of the whole question, by 
working together and virtually allying them- 
selves — not only with one another but with 
the peoples they have subjugated. This can 
be the only permanent solution. Russia, 
because of its peculiar political system, its 
long mixing with Asia, its imaginative powers, 
and the slight extent to which race prejudice 
interferes with its officials, is already many 
steps ahead of England in the matter of prop- 
erly obliterating geographical boundaries and 
assimilating alien peoples. But there is no 
reason why in a somewhat different manner 
England should not do the same thing. The 
methods may be different but the results can 
still be identical. It has become a question of 
establishing a proper internal equipoise in each 
given region which will release the controlling 
country from the present attitude; it is not so 
much a question of racial assimilation as of 
political assimilation. 


A MOSLEM EMPIRE POSSIBLE 


For though it may seem too soon as a ques- 
tion of practical politics to consider whether 
regenerated Turkey is capable of founding a 
great Moslem empire which will extend from 
the slopes of the Balkans to the confines of 
India and to the waters of the Caspian, it 
is by no means too soon to view that 
problem as a racial problem of the future. 
The Austrian advance in the Balkans is 
of much greater future significance than 
of present significance; it heralds a move- 
ment which must gain force from year 
to year. It cannot be doubted that in very 
few years the Bulgarians will show open signs 
of unrest and attempt to advance their frontier 
farther south, just as the Austrians have done— 
thereby inviting other racial movements. 
Europe will certainly regain possession of 
St. Sophia and the Bosphorus. This pressure 
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will undoubtedly produce profound results. 
The Turk is one of the most militant Asiatics 
and the fate of Turkey largely depends not 
so much on the spread of the constitutional 
idea as on the regeneration of Turkish mili- 
tarism; it is therefore certain that if the Turk 
is gradually pushed out of Europe he must 
seek new provinces. 

Now, as Persia is but a second Korea, it is 
only a question of time for that country to be 
absorbed — and one of the buffers which keep 
Russia and England apart will be removed. 
lf Afghanistan’ goes the same way —as it 
must go when Persia goes — the two Powers 
will at last be face to face; and they will be 
forced to solve their differences or will 
be overwhelmed by a common fate. It would 
be most certainly to the true interests of both 
countries if an Asiatic empire at least as strong 
as Japan were to arise in extreme Western 
Asia — for such an empire would serve to fix 
things — to change them from their present 
fluid state— and to render impossible the 
advent of a new white conqueror in Asia 
Minor, which is the dream of Berlin. It would 
also, undoubtedly, hasten the movement 
toward placing Asiatic dependencies on a 
proper footing and, by giving them a sense of 
citizenship which they now lack, would invite 
them to share properly the burden of empire. 
If, for instance, India could become a state 
in the true sense of the word, it alone could 
amply secure that no hostile armies menaced 
it. Though the rise of a great Turkish 
empire might bind Mohammedans very closely 
together and give rise to a new species of 
Asiatic irredentism, political freedom would 
prove superior to religious ties, as it has always 
done in the past. 

It is the possibility that no strong indepen- 
dent Asiatic state may arise in Nearer Asia, 
as it has in Further Asia, which is disconcert- 
ing; for while things remain in solution, there 
can be but little doubt that sporadic disturb- 
ance and general unrest must continue increas- 
ing until great explosions occur. Some menace 
of Asia by Asia is needed to make Asiatics 
properly conscious of the needs of the hour — 
to make them willing to turn their eyes inward 
and seek salvation themselves as the Chinese 
are now willing to do, owing to the Japanese 
menace which hangs over them. That is the 
true salvation, the only real solution. The 
salvation of Europe in Asia lies in creating an 
internal Asiatic balance of power similar to 
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the European balance of power; a balance of 
power having little or nothing to do with 
European domination and existing entirely 
independent of it. Permanent peace is not 
to be secured by such instruments as the 
present Anglo-Japanese alliance, which pits 
one European Power against another in Asia. 
Such a course is admittedly only a quibbling 
with the great fut:i-e question. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE OF TO-MORROW 


Only two white races are acutely interested 
in Asia and what it stands for — the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Slav. Only these two races 
can solve the Asiatic problem. Though 
France has important stakes, the loss of those 
stakes would not mean to the world what a 
general British retreat or a general Russian 
retreat would mean. To-day India seems 
important to the British Empire, merely 
because England says that it isso. To-morrow, 
when England will have shrunk to a very 
small measure because of the growth of the 
new Englands in Canada, in Australia, in 
South Africa, and when the Empire will mean 
an Empire of many hundreds of millions of 
white men, the majority possessing very 
definite opinions on the question of color — 
in that historical to-morrow either definite and 
consistent arrangements will have been made 
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regarding possessions still looked upon as fiefs, 
or there will be no such possessions. 

It seems plain that the hour is fast approach- 
ing when old views must be entirely abandoned. 
Just as the ideal in Eastern Asia should be 
the maintaining of an exact balance between 
two Asiatic Powers — a balance which is still 
very far from existing, owing to the fact that 
England remains partially blind to its true 
interests — so in Nearer and Middle Asia should 
the same counterpoise be aimed at. It will not 
be possible to arrange the minor question of 
the sociological relations between East and 
West, which are now so often discussed — 
the confining of workingmen to certain zones, 
the question of international policing and 
tariffs, the definition of many things now care- 
fully left undefined — until these things have 
been done. Can they everbe done? If expert 
opinion remains expert prejudice and nothing 
else, one may well end with the words used 
by General Gordon a quarter of a century ago: 
‘You may do what you will. It will be no use. 
India will never be reformed until there has 
been a new revolt.” 

Just as Japan is the true key to the Far East, 
so is India the key to both the Middle and Near 
East; and as that key still lies firmly in Eng- 
land’s hands, should it fail to use it properly its 
sin will find it out. 
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FIRST STRUGGLES IN AMERICA 


BY 


ALEXANDER IRVINE 


HE journey home from Egypt on a 

’ transport was a continuation of the 
misery of the desert. What the 

desert had left undone to weakened men, the 
rough voyage accomplished. The ship was 
overcrowded and almost every day dead bodies 
lashed to planks were pitched over the side. 
The sight (below decks) of scores of men 
crawling around in a dying condition struck 
terror to the hearts of the strong. The smells 
were nauseating, and the food was vile. No 
man knew when his turn would come. The 


few doctors were utterly unable to cope with 
this physical collapse of so many men. 

The condition of the ship and of the men 
furnished me with the best opportunity I had 
had up to that time for evangelistic work. I 
spent twenty hours of every twenty-four in 
preaching the gospel to the men. The absence 
of a chaplain on board made the work com- 
paratively easy. My work was done so quietly 
and unobtrusively that it was practically 
unknown save to the sick and dying, until an 
incident brought me somewhat into the light. 
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We were in the Bay of Biscay, and those who 
were well were fighting off the atmosphere of 
disease. It was toward evening, and four men 
were playing cards for money. I stood watch- 
ing them with my hands behind my back. I 
must have been there half an hour when the 
man directly in front of me, looking around 
and staring me in the face, said: 

“Get tell out of ere! I’aven’t won a penny 
since you’ve been watchin’ us.” 

The other men laughed, and I moved away, 
excusing myself as I departed; but before I was 
out of hearing, one of the men said: 

‘Don’t be too sure of what you could do to 
that fellow Irvine; his looks belie him. He’s 
got more steam in his elbow than you have.” 

That was all I heard, but as I was looking 
over the side a minute or two later, a hand was 
laid on my shoulder. I looked around. It 
was the man who had threatened me. 

“Say, pal,” he said, ‘I didn’t mean no ’arm. 
These ’ere bloaks tell me as yer name’s Irvine. 
Is that so?” I nodded assent. ‘Did yer ever 
"ave a chum ’oose name was Creeden?” 
Again I nodded assent. ‘“D’ye know’ what 
became ov ’im ?” 

“He was missing on the field,” I replied. 

“°E’s dead,” said the man. 

Then he described to me the last moments 
of my friend. It appeared that Creeden and 
this man fell together on the field, Creeden shot 
through the abdomen, this man through the 
shoulder. An officer came along and offered 
Creeden a mouthful of water, but he refused, 
saying that he was all in, but that he wanted 
to send a message to his chum — and this is 
the message that he gave to the man who had 
evidently just threatened to punch my head: 

“Tell Irvine the anchor holds! ” 

I was moved, of course, by the recital of this 
story. 

“What in ’ell did ’e mean by th’ anchor 
’oldin’ ?”’ the man asked. 

‘“‘Old man,” I said, “I had been trying for 
a long time to lead Creeden to a religious life 
and the story you tell is the only evidence that 
I ever had that he took me seriously.” 

The man looked as if he were going to weep 
and in a quivering voice he asked if I could 
help him. He was going home to marry a 
maiden in Kent whom he described as “‘a pure, 
good girl.” He felt unworthy, for he was a 
gambler and a periodical drunkard, and he 
thought that if a man like Creeden could be 
helped, he could. 
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I struck the iron while it was hot, and said: 
“There is a good deal to be done for you, but 
you have to do it yourself! If you’ve got the 
grit in you to face these fellows and make a con- 
fession of religion right here and now, I will 
guarantee that you'll land on the shores of Eng- 
land a new man.” 

He looked at me for a moment with a stern, 
hard face, then he said: “ By God, I’ll do it!” 
There was no profanity in this assertion. It 
was the strongest way he could put it; and we 
dropped on our knees on the deck and began 
topray. Ina minute or two half a dozen others 
joined us. Then it seemed as if everybody 
around us were on their knees; and then, when 
I felt the atmosphere of the crowd, and the 
reverence of it, I called on others to pray; half 
a dozen responded, and then this man, above 
the roar of the wind through the sails and the 
creaking of the boats’ davits, prayed to God 
to make him a new man. 

Creeden had been drafted from the ship in 
a detachment for the front, and when we met 
on the desert, we entered into a compact which 
stipulated that if either of us fell on the field 
of battle, the survivor was to take charge of the 
deceased’s effects, and visit his people. 

The arrival of the troops in England was the 
occasion for an unusual demonstration. We 
were banqueted and paraded and all kinds of 
honors were showered upon us. As we 
marched through the streets in our sand- 
colored uniforms, we were supposed to be 
heroes. What a farce the whole thing seemed 
tome! Nevertheless, I was inconsistent enough 
to actually enjoy whatever the others were 
getting. 

Having purchased my discharge by the pay- 
ment of $100, I was at liberty to leave at my 
pleasure; but I was offered a lucrative position 
in the officers’ mess, which was one of the best 
in the British army. This I accepted and 
held for a year. 

My furlough, after a short visit to Ireland, 
I spent in Oxford. The University and its 
colleges and the town had a wonderful fascina- 
tion for me, but I think, as I look back at it 
and try to sum up its influence upon me, that 
the personality of the ‘“ Master of Balliol’? — 
Benjamin Jowett — was the greatest and the 
most permanent thing I received. 

I had been striving for years to slough off 
from my tongue a thick Irish brogue, and 
had not succeeded very well. The elegance 
and the chasteness of Jowett’s English did more 
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for me in this respect than years of pruning. I 
have never heard such English, and behind 
this master language of a master mind, there 
was a man, a gentleman! I wrote Dr. Jowett 
a note one day, asking for an interview. It 
may have been the execrable handwriting that 
interested him; but I had a most polite note in 
return stating the hour at which he would be 
glad to see me. I remember attempting in a 
very awkward, childish way to explain to him 
something of my ambition to make progress 
in my studies, and how poorly prepared I was 
and how handicapped in various ways. 
He arose from his seat, took down a book from a 
shelf, consulted it and put it back, and then he 
told me in a few words of a Spanish soldier who 
had entered the University of Paris at the age 
of thirty-three and become an influence that 
was world-wide. This, by way of encour- 
agement. ‘The model held up had very little 
effect upon me, but this personal interview, 
this close touch with the man who himself was 
a model, was a great inspiration to me, and 
remains with me one of the most pleasant mem- 
ories of my life. 

My first lecture was given in the Town Hall 
at my home town in Ireland, during the first 
week of my after-campaign furlough. The 
townspeople filled the hall, more out of curios- 
ity than to hear the lecture, for when the 
cobbler’s son had left the town a few years 
before he couldn’t read his own name. The 
Vicar presided. Ministers of other denomina- 
tions were present. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association was very much in evidence 
at the lecture. School teachers of the Sunday- 
school where I taught were present. The class 
of little boys that I had gathered off the street 
was there; but personally I had gone after the 
newsboys of the town, and I had arranged that 
they should sit in a row of front seats. Indeed, 
I bribed some of them to be present. 

My lecture was on Gordon and Khartoum. 
I described our life on the desert and told some- 
thing of the war-game as I had seen it played. 
At the close of the lecture, the usual perfunctory 
vote of thanks was moved, and several prom- 
inent men of the town made the seconding 
of the vote an excuse for a speech. Curiously 
enough, I had had an experience with one of 
these men when I was a newsboy, and in my 
reply to this vote of thanks, I told the story: 

“One winter’s night when I was selling 
papers on these streets — I think I was about 
twelve years of age —I knocked at a man’s 
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door and asked if he wanted a paper. The 
streets were covered with snow and slush, and 
I was shoeless and very cold. The man of 
the house opened the door himself; something 
must have disturbed him mentally, for when 
he saw that it was a newsboy, he took me by 
the collar and threw me into the gutter. My 
papers were spoiled, and my rags soaked with 
slush and water. 

“T picked myself up and came back to the 
window, through which I saw a bright fire 
on an open hearth, and around it the man’s 
family. I don’t think I said any bad words, 
nor do I think I was very angry; but I cer- 
tainly was sad and I made up my mind at the 
window that that man would some day be sorry 
for an unnecessary act of cruelty. I am glad 
that the gentleman is present to-night’? —a 
deep silence and breathlessness pervaded the 
audience —“‘for I am sure that he is sorry. 
But here are the newsboys of the town. They 
are my invited guests to-night. I want to say 
to the townspeople that the only kindly hand 
ever laid on my head was the Vicar’s. It is 
too late now to help me —I am beyond your 
reach; but these boys are here, and they are 
serving you with papers and earning a few 
pennies to appease hunger or clothe their 
bodies, and I want you to be kind to them.” 

After the lecture the man who had thrown 
me in the gutter came to me. He had not the 
slightest idea that he was the man, but he said: 

“What a dastardly shame! ” 

I gripped him by the hand and said, ‘You, 
my brother, are the man who did it.” I 
tightened my grip, and said, “And I forgive 
you as fully and freely as I possibly can. You 
are sorry, and I am satisfied.” 

I studied in the military schools for a first- 
class military certificate of education, passed 
my examinations, and got my promotion; 
but no sooner had the studies ceased and pro- 
motion come than the disgust with military 
life increased with such force that it became 
unbearable. And so I left the service. 


HUNTING A JOB IN NEW YORK 


I came to the United States in September, 
1888. I came as a steerage passenger. My 
first lodging on American soil was with one of 
the earth’s saints, a little, old Irish woman who 
lived on East ro6th Street. I had served in 
Egypt with her son, and I was her guest. 

I had come here with the usual idea that 
coming was the only problem—that everybody 
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had work; that there were no poor people in 
this country, no problem of the unemployed. 
I was disillusioned in the first few weeks, for 
I tramped the streets night and day. I ran 
the gamut of the employment agencies and the 
“Help Wanted ” columns of the papers. It was 
while looking for work that I first became 
acquainted with the Bowery. It was in the 
current of the unemployed that I was swept 
there first. 

An advertisement in the morning paper 
calling for a “‘bed-hand” led me to a big 
lodging-house on the Bowery. They wanted 
a man to wash the floors and make up the 
beds, and the pay was one dollar a day. I 
got in line with the applicants. I was about 
the forty-fifth man. Many a time I have 
wished that I could understand what was pass- 
ing in the clerk’s mind when he dismissed me 
with a wave of the hand. I thought, perhaps, 
that my dismissal meant that he had engaged 
a man, but that was not the case. A man two 
or three files behind me got the job. 

My next attempt led me to a public, school 
on Greenwich Avenue. The janitor wanted 
an assistant. I was so weary with my inactiv- 
ity that any kind of a job at any kind of pay 
would have been acceptable. The janitor 
showed me over the school and told me what 
the work was. Finally, he took me to the cellar 
where he had piled up in a corner about twenty 
loads of ashes. That, of course, was the first 
thing to be done, and though the pile looked 
rather discouraging, I stripped to the work and 
went at it. My task was to get the ashes out- 
side ready for carting away. I had been about 
six hours on the job, when I accidentally over- 
heard the janitor say to his wife: “Shut your 
mouth! I have just got a sucker of a green- 
horn to get them out.” That was enough. 
I got my coat and hat and went over to the 
janitor’s door; but before I could open my 
mouth, his wife said: ‘‘What’s up?” 

“Oh, the job’s all right,” I replied, “but 
what I object to is the way you do your whis- 
pering!” 

The lowest in the scale of all human em- 
ployments is that of canvassing for a 
sewing-machine. I did it for two weeks. 
My teacher taught me how to canvass a tene- 
ment. The janitor is the traditional arch- 
enemy of the canvasser. My teaching con- 
sisted largely in how to avoid him, circum- 
vent him, or exploit him. A Mrs. Smith — 
a mythical Mrs. Smith — always lived on the 


top floor. I was taught to interview her first; 
then I canvassed from the top down. 

Selling sewing-machines was a failure, but 
out of it came the discovery of a splendid field 
for social and religious activity. I was 
directed to the Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A. 
There, day after day, I enquired at the Employ- 
ment Department until the secretary seemed 
tired of the sight of me. 

I got ashamed to look at him. One night 
I sat in a corner, the picture of dejection and 
despair, when a big, broad-shouldered man 
sat down beside me. 

“You look as if you thought God was dead 
he said, smiling. 

“He appears to be,” I replied. 

He put his big hand on my shoulder — 
looked into my eyes, and drew out of me my 
story. I forget what he said; it was brief and 
perhaps commonplace, but I went out to walk 
the streets full of hope and courage. Before 
leaving that night I approached the little man 
at the employment desk. 

“Did you see that big fellow in a gray suit?” 

Ripa” 

“Who is he?” 

“Mr. McBurney.” 

“The man whose name is on your letter- 
head?” 

“The same.” 

“Great guns! and to think that I’ve been 
monkeying all these weeks with a man like 
you — pardon me, brother!” 

Robert McBurney was my friend to the day 
of his death. Many a time when out of the 
pit, I reminded him of the incident. It was 
from the little man at the employment desk of 
the Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A. that I got 
my real introduction to business life —if the 
vocation of a porter can be called “business.” 

I became an under-porter in a wholesale 
house on Broadway at five dollars a week, and 
spent a winter at the job. The head of the 
house was a leader of national reputation in his 
particular denomination. I was sitting on the 
radiator one winter’s morning before the store 
opened when the chief clerk came in. It was a 
Monday morning, and his first words were: 

“Well, what did you do yesterday?” 

“T taught a Bible Class, led a people’s 
meeting, and preached once,” was my reply. 
He looked dumbfounded. 

“Do you do that often?” he asked. 

“As often as I get a chance,” I answered. 

An abiding friendship began that morning 
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between us. This man might have been a 
member of the firm and a rich man by this 
time, but he had a conscience, and it would 
not permit him to keep books dishonestly, 
which his employers wanted him to do, 
and he quit. 

My next job was running an elevator in an 
office-building on West Twenty-third Street. 
It was one of the old-fashioned ice-wagon 
variety, jerked up and down by a wire cable. 
It gave me a good opportunity for study. In 
the side of the cage I had an arrangement for 
my Greek grammar. This, of course, could 
not escape the notice of the business men, 
and if I was a few seconds late in answering 
their bell, they always looked like a thunder- 
cloud in the direction of my grammar. One 
of my passengers on that elevator was 
sympathetic. His name was Bruce Price, an 
architect; he was a tall, fine, powerfully built 
man, who had a kindly word for me every 
morning, and he was the only passenger who 
ever deigned to shake hands with me as if I 
were a human being. 

After that, I mounted a milk-wagon and 
served milk in the region of West Fifty-seventh 
Street. This drop into the cellars of the well- 
to-do gave me contact from another angle 
with janitors, janitresses, and servants. I 
started at four o’clock every morning and did 
not finish until late in the afternoon, but I had 
the whole of Sunday off. 

The life of a milkman is a busy one, espec- 
ially when it is combined with the keeping of 
books, but I found time to mumble my Greek 
roots as I trotted in and out of the cellars. My 
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grammar, when weather permitted, was tied 
open to a bottle in the cart. 

From the milk-wagon I went to a publishing 
house. ‘They had advertised for a man with 
some literary ability, and I had the effrontery 
to apply. I drove the milk-cart in front of the 
publishing-house door and, with my working 
clothes bespattered with milk and grease, 
applied personally for the job. 

‘“‘What are your qualifications?” the mana- 
ger asked. 

“What kind of work do you want done?” 
I asked in reply. 

I found that they were going to make a new 
dictionary of the English language, but their 
method of making it obviated the necessity for 
scholarship. They had an 1859 edition of 
Webster and alot of the newer dictionaries, and 
Webster was to be the basis of the new one. 
We were to crib and transcribe from all the rest. 
I was the third man employed on the work. 

My salary to begin with was ten dollars a 
week. After working a month, I had the 
temerity to outline a plan for a dictionary which 
would necessitate the most profound scholar- 
ship in America. This plan was laughed at 
at first, but was finally adopted; and it took 
seven years, millions of dollars, and hundreds 
of the best scholars in the United States and 
foreign countries to complete the work. ‘They 
raised my salary from $10 a week to $100 a 
month; but when an opening came to work 
as a missionary among the Bowery lodging 
houses at $60 a month, I considered it the 
opportunity of a lifetime. And so, in 18go, I 
entered my new parish — the Bowery. 


HOW COOPERATION HAS ENRICHED 
DENMARK 


ONCE THE POOREST OF EUROPEAN PEOPLES, THE DANES ARE NOW THE MOST INDE- 
PENDENT—AN INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION THAT MIGHT BE WORKED OUT IN AMERICA 


BY 


SELDEN 


the poorest of the peoples of Europe. 
To-day their per capita wealth exceeds 
that of France, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, or any other country on the Conti- 


\ CENTURY ago the Danes were among 


SMYSER 


nent. This great advance is but an index of 
an equally great increase which has taken 
place in their popular industrial intelligence 
and efficiency, and also of the development 
of a fine national spirit and social morality. 
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Their success has been wrought from a poor 
soil under the stimulus of adversity. Den- 
mark is a low-lying country between two cold 
bodies of water—the Baltic Sea and the 
German Ocean. The winters are long, the 
growing season short. Much of the soil is 
sandy and poor. The Danes undertook 
codperative bacon-curing — one of their impor- 
tant industries — only after Germany refused 
to admit their live hogs. At an earlier period 
they were forced into dairy-farming by the 
failure of grain-farming. The reasons for their 
success may be roughly classified as follows: 

(1) The extensive use made of expert advice. 

(2) The granting of aid by the State when the 
people have undertaken some worthy enter- 
prise for themselves. 

(3) Thorough systems of testing market 
products and of educating the producers. 

(4) The wonderful development of codper- 
ative organizations, and the prevalence of the 
coéperative spirit. 

(5) The development among the Danes of a 
high degree of popular intelligence, a fine 
national spirit, and a social morality. 


QUICK TO SEEK EXPERT ADVICE 


The Danish farmer often prefers to seek 
advice from an expert in regard to what many 
would consider an ordinary farm matter. 

For the breeding of live stock there are three 
kinds of experts: for Jutland cattle and sheep, 
for horses, and for red Danish cattle and 
sheep. There is also a consulting expert in 
England. 

If several farmers wish to purchase a bull that 
will improve their herds, they ask advice of 
the Government expert. Even in the breed- 
ing of their hogs, the individual farmer is 
likely to ask expert advice. ‘The Government 
furnishes the services of its experts as readily as 
the farmers avail themselves of them, but these 
are not sufficient for the demand. The people, 
through their codperative organizations and 
federations, through their agricultural societies, 
poultry societies, etc., secure expert aid for 
themselves in many other ways. The result 
of this practice is evident in the rapid improve- 
ment of their live-stock and in the steady in- 
crease both in the quantity of milk and the 
percentage of butter-fat given by cows. In 
a number of herds the quantity of milk given 
annually by each cow has in a few years been 
increased a hundred gallons or more. Even 
the (frequently considered) disagreeable task 


of milking becomes with them an art to be 
studied under an expert. Accordingly, men 
who have had years of experience in milking 
take lessons in the art of milking according to 
the Hageland method —a method which in- 
creases the quantity of milk and the percent- 
age of butter-fat. This reliance upon the 
scientific method and the expert’s advice is 
shown in the loyalty with which the farmers 
adhere to the severe restrictions upon the 
individual, often imposed by their creameries, 
as to feeding cows, handling milk and milk- 
cans, and in their readiness to furnish infor- 
mation in regard to their own cattle or hogs. 
As a result of this habit of codperating with 
the State experts, swine fever, once a serious 
matter, has been stamped out of the country. 
Everywhere the effort is made to bring the 
highest intelligence procurable to bear on the 
problem in hand. 

Severe personal economy also brings its 
results. Herds of cows are not allowed to 
wander: each cow is hitched and allowed to 
graze a little portion until the portion is eaten 
clean. Thus land is made to feed a far larger 
number of cows than ours — for loose cattle 
trample and destroy more than they eat. 
Cows are milked three times a day. At a 
certain farm at Kolla-Kolla, each cow has over 
its stall a tin plate bearing its record as a 
milker and breeder. At the end of the year 
the cows whose records are poor are discarded: 
while the calves of whatever cows have given 
rich and good milk are kept for the farm. 
One cow on this farm — by no means a show 
cow — produced 500 pounds of butter in a 
single year. 


THE GOVERNMENT HELPING FARMERS 


State aid to agriculture takes numerous other 
forms besides the supplying of the services of 
experts. There are the usual grants for agri- 
cultural education, for premiums and prizes at 
agricultural shows and fairs. There are numer- 
ous money grants to voluntary organizations 
for the improvement of cattle, poultry, etc., 
and to local and national agricultural societies. 
Besides these, there are various prizes, grants, 
and loans for the superior cultivation of small 
holdings. and to ambitious and meritorious 
workers in dairies and creameries who desire 
technical education. 

There are also government loans to those 
desiring to purchase small holdings. These 
are made at 3 per cent., and the borrower 
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repays the original amount in small instal- 
ments, running through sixty years. The 
Government also lends money to neighborhood 
credit-societies or codperative banks, which 
lend again to the farmers on favorable terms 
for the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, etc. 
In starting codperative creameries and bacon- 
factories, the farmers are able to borrow from 
these banks the full amount of money needed to 
start their enterprises, on the personal security 
of the members, each of whom assumes full 
liability for all the debts of the concern, 
‘jointly and severally.” The confidence that 
they thus manifest in one another, the courage 
of the thrifty folk in assuming such “joint and 
several liability,” and the confidence of the 
bankers in the business ability of the farmers, 
all indicate very plainly the presence of fine 
qualities of character. State aid thus takes 
a wide variety of forms, but the grants are 
usually very moderate in amount, and are 
bestowed with good judgment rather than 
liberality. 

It may be said in general that state aid is 
granted only where the recipients have shown 
a desire and ability to do something really 
worthy of encouragement. Small holders who 
have shown special skill in farm management 
may receive a good implement that is needed, a 
pig, or a loan for putting in drainage. They 
may receive an allowance so that they may 
travel to other parts of the country and visit 
well-managed farms. So, each year, between 
thirty and forty dairy workers or managers of 
bacon factories who have shown special abil- 
ity are given grants of money that will enable 
them to improve themselves technically by 
travel or school study of their line of work. 


TEAM-WORK AMONG POULTRY-RAISERS 


The Government especially aids the farmers 
through the voluntary associations of various 
kinds that they form. There are two poultry- 
raisers’ associations. One has more than four 
thousand, the other more than six thousand 
members. The fees for membership in these 
societies are quite small — less than a dollar — 
and entitle the member to receive a fortnightly 
paper, to receive the assistance and advice 
of the societies’ experts, and to purchase at a 
very moderate price pure-bred fowls or the 
eggs of such fowls. The two societies have 
established thirty-eight centres for experimen- 
tation and the distribution of pure-bred fowls 
and eggs. Both these enterprises receive 
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government aid — one $1,000, the other $1,500 
annually. 

Every week a collector goes the rounds, 
gathering the eggs and paying market prices for 
them. Each producer stamps his eggs with his 
own stamp, after which all are sent to the central 
packing stations. The sender of stale or dirty 
eggs is promptly punished by the society. 
After a careful selection each egg is stamped 
with the society’s brand. This national guar- 
antee has raised the price of Danish eggs and 
increased the demand for them in the English 
market. The mere industries of hen-raising 
and egg-collecting bring Denmark $10,000,000 
a year and employ thousands of Danes. 

The Government makes annual grants to 
codperative horse and cattle-breeding societies, 
and to the various societies organized to pro- 
mote agriculture in general. This is by no 
means a complete list of the worthy enterprises 
of individuals and associations that are encour- 
aged and aided by the Government, but it 
illustrates the methods followed. In brief, 
it may be said that there is not so much patern- 
alism in it all as fraternalism. The State 
is the means through which the Danes aid 
themselves and each other. It is not socialism, 
but individualism in codéperation. 


COOPERATION IN THE CREAMERIES 


The codperative dairy movement began in 
1882, and for a few years thereafter more than 
one hundred coéperative dairies were set up 
every year. At present they number 1,076, 
with about 160,000 members. In 1906 they 
delivered 4,590,000,000 pounds of milk, which 
produced 176,000,000 pounds of butter, valued 
at $47,500,000. The growth of Danish trade 
in butter, eggs, and bacon since the establish- 
ment of codperation is significant. In 1881 
it totalled $11,840,000; in 1906, $77,800,000. 
In butter alone, since 1881, Danish exports 
have multiplied nine times. 

The Danes, we have said, systematically 
test the quality of the chief market products, 
and educate their producers in methods of 
producing them. Their system of testing the 
work of their creameries and bacon-factories 
would be galling if it were not self-imposed. 
Every two weeks an exhibition of butter takes 
place at the government laboratories at Copen- 
hagen. Creamery managers in various places 
are asked by telegraph to send in samples of 
the butter on hand. All the samples are care- 
fully judged under restrictions, so that no 
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judge can know from what creamery the butter 
comes. The decisions of the judges are sent 
to the creamery managers, who are advised as 
to the best methods of correcting defects in 
their product. The work of each creamery is 
thus tested three times a year. Experts also 
visit butter merchants, test the butter found in 
stock, and advise the makers of any defect 
in their product and how to correct it. The 
managers of the bacon factories may at any 
time receive a telegram asking them to send to 
Copenhagen some of the sides of bacon that 
they have ready for shipment to Great Britain. 
Their product is carefully examined and 
judged, and they are informed whether the 
defects, if any, are due to their methods or to 
the breeding and quality of the pigs. 

The Danes no longer send their live hogs 
abroad. They prefer to keep for Danish labor 
the employment in killing, curing, and packing 
them. Asa result, pigs, which a few years ago 
brought Denmark only $7,500,000, now bring 
$25,000,000. The Dane knows enough eco- 
nomics to understand that the greatest amount 
of profit and employment is in the finished 
article and not in the raw material, and that the 
nation which sends away all its raw material 
for a more skilled nation to finish is doomed. 


COOPERATION STOPPED EMIGRATION 


The part which codperation has played in the 
development of Danish agriculture, Danish 
export trade, and Danish institutions, is a very 
large one indeed. Not only has emigration 
practically ceased, but since its introduction, in 
1881, the urban population has almost doubled, 
while the rural population has increased by 10 
per cent. 

They have many organizations which are 
strictly codperative in the narrow and technical 
sense of the term, and many others which 
are animated by the same spirit. Merely 
to enumerate them all would take considerable 
space. For one, the Danish Codperative Egg 
Export Association, of Copenhagen, has 30,000 
members, distributed among 500 local societies. 
There are sixty codperative societies for bee- 
keepers, societies for the purchase of seeds and 
fertilizers and agricultural machinery, for the 
insurance of stock, for the purchase of feeding- 
stuffs, etc., etc. There are codperative com- 
panies that insure the farmers against loss 
through the condemnation of hogs because of 
disease. 

The local coéperative organizations are 


united into numerous federations through 
which they coéperate with one another and 
greatly increase the efficiency of all. The 
farmers’ supplies are largely purchased at 
wholesale in large quantities through these 
federations, and are distributed very econom- 
ically. What the farmer has to sell is similarly 
sold in large quantities in the best market by 
skilled business men. The market price for 
the Danish farmers’ chief products is no such 
uncertain thing as it is in this country. Com- 
mittees of experts representing various butter 
interests meet once a week and fix the price of 
butter for the week. They take prices in 
Great Britain and Germany as the basis, and, 
correcting these according to the “feeling of 
the market,” they fix the price for Denmark, 
and usually the price thus fixed remains con- 
stant for several weeks. A similar method is 
used in fixing the price of hogs for the country. 
Because the Danish farmer has so much 
business intelligence and ability, he has cre- 
ated business organizations — the codperative 
associations — that relieve him of many of the 
commercial details of his business. These 
things are given over to the experts of the 
coéperative societies and the federations. 
The farmer is left greater freedom to increase 
his knowledge and skill as a producer and is 
able, because of his partnership with many 
others in a really large business and because of 
his immediate share in the nation’s export trade, 
to take a really large view of commercial affairs. 
And especially he has made of farming an 
exact science. “He is by nature and training a 
serious man, strictly sober, very attentive to 
details, anxiously watching for every new im- 
provement in farming,’’—a Scotch report says. 
Quietly and unobserved, he has been doing 
as much for human government and society 
as for his own export trade, and for the improve- 
ment of his own cattle and butter and bacon. 
The Danes’ success, achieved largely through 
agriculture, has led to much study and inves- 
tigation by Europeans of their methods and 
organization. In 1904, a Scotch commission 
composed of between thirty and forty agri- 
culturalists made a tour of investigation in 
Denmark and published a report which is an 
excellent piece of work. Ireland has had at 
least two elaborate reports dealing with Danish 
methods and organizations. Most of the coun- 
tries of Europe, in fact, in dealing with agri- 
culture, are following along the lines marked 
out by the Danes. 
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STORIES OF MEN IN ACTION 


f YO-DAY, the man who is most closely 

watched in the financial world is Mr. 

Edwin Hawley. Men know that he, 
and he alone of the railroad administrators, 
has a little of the genius that was Harriman’s. 
They do not expect that he is to succeed to the 
Harriman throne, but they do know that if 
there is any one man who can even faintly 
approximate the genius for organization and 
the militant spirit that made Mr. Harriman, 
Hawley is the man. 

One day in 1904 the directors of the Colorado 
& Southern Railroad met at the office of Hall- 
garten & Co., to discuss important mat- 
ters. A crisis seemed to be impending. 
There had been rumors and market fluctua- 
tions of a disturbing sort. It was pretty well 
known that Mr. Hawley and his friends con- 
trolled the road, and that they had every inten- 
tion of selling it if the price was right. But 
earnings had dwindled, and the last of the 
dividends was in peril. 

After a long time, the door of the directors’ 
room opened, and Mr. Hawley came out, 
talking to Mr. Frank Trumbull. A reporter 
met him: 

“What did you do, Mr. Hawley ?” 

“Didn’t do anything,” said Mr. Hawley. 

“The dividend ?”’ 

“Oh, I forgot—we cut that out!’ said 
the master of the road. 

It was not a pose; it was perfectly natural. 
To his mind, the passing of a dividend is not 
a matter of moment, even when, as in this case, 
it seemed to put further away the possibility 
of selling his share of the stock. It takes a good 
deal more than a dividend to ruffle the serene 
composure of Edwin Hawley. 

He will never die of worry, this new captain 
of the rail. As Mr. Harriman was, Mr. Hawley 
isagraduate and a past-master of the WallStreet 
game, with all its quick and desperate turns 
and twists; but, unlike him, he never meets 
the shock with tense strained mind and 
nerves at the breaking point. In the worst 
hours of his worst campaigns, men met him 
smiling as he always smiles, quiet in speech, 
lacking in any form of bluster or bravado, 
debonair —a wholly charming man to his 


friends and a wholly baffling person to his 
enemies. 

One day, he met an open affront in the 
offices of the Union Pacific, and from Mr. 
Harriman. Men say he forgot himself, and 
raged. At any rate, he retired to his office in 
the Broad Exchange Building and began lay- 
ing plans. Some few months before, Mr. W. 
B. Leeds—the dashing, if not too wise 
ally of the Moores in the Rock Island 
coterie — had talked over with him the possi- 
bility of capturing the Chicago & Alton road, 
then held by Mr. Harriman and Messrs. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. At that time, other 
counsels had prevailed. 

Now, in the heat of temper, Mr. Hawley 
plotted out the details of the raid. He found 
the others ready and willing, for they, too, 
were seeking vengeance. The stock market 
end of the matter was left largely to the 
hand of Edwin Hawley. He worked with 
John W. Gates, just as, some years be- 
fore, he had worked with the same man 
in one of the most celebrated raids in 
financial history, the capture of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville from under the guns of 
the House of Morgan. 

For many months, they quietly gathered 
in the stock. The great bankers knew that 
Gates and Hawley were speculating in Alton, 
but they had no idea what it meant. The final, 
flat announcement, made on the tickers under 
the head “Harriman loses Alton,’? came like 
a stroke of lightning. 

Hawley would not talk. Neither would he 
talk when men caught him playing with Daniel 
Sully in a cotton market full of fire; nor when, 
again, a random gust of chance blew aside the 
curtain and revealed him — as well as E. H. 
Harriman — trifling with Colonel Greene in 
Mexican copper stocks; nor when, again, the 
spot-light caught him in the middle of the 
stage at the time of the contest for the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. 

In his day, he has been the stormy petrel of 
the financial world. Nobody pretends that 
he does not love excitement. There has 
hardly been a conflict in the past ten years 
in which “Ed Hawley” failed to ride with 
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the foremost. Usually, he has been with the 


attacking party — and with the winners. 


IT 


Mr. Alexander Irvine, the story of whose 
heroic and devoted life is proving to be an 
inspiration to many people, has run many 
risks in his work among the outcasts. The 
following story of mission work in the Mis- 
souri River ‘‘Bottoms’’ was recently told by 
him to a friend: 

““A period of mental depression was fol- 
lowed by a period of poverty — of destitution, 
rather. I was physically unable to work with 
my hands and [ had not yet tried to earn money 
by my pen. I was often so reduced by hun- 
ger that I could scarcely walk. 

“One night, after a few days’ involuntary 
fast, I found in my hut two cents. To the 
city I went and bought two bananas; one I 
ate on the way home and the other I put in 
my hip-pocket. 

“There were no streets, no lights, no side- 
walks in that region. As I came to a rail- 
road arch on the edge of the squatter com- 
munity, I saw a figure emerge from the deep 
shadows. I knew instantly that I was to be 
held up, but as life was rather cheap down 
there, I was not sure what would accompany 
the assault. A second figure emerged, and 
when I came to within a few yards of them 
I whipped the banana from my pocket, pointed 
it as one would aim a revolver, and said: 

““Move a muscle, either of you, and I'll 
blow your brains out!’ 

“* Gee,’ one of them muttered, ‘it’s Mr. 
Irvine!’ 

“They belonged to a gang of young ‘toughs’ 
who lived in a dug-out on the banks of the 
river. Some of them had brothers in my 
school. There were about a dozen of them. 
They had hinted several times that they 
would clean me out when they had time, but 
they had delayed their plan. 

“T took these ‘toughs’ to my hut, and we 
talked for hours. When I produced the 
banana, they enjoyed the joke immensely, 
and invited me to their ‘hole.’ Next eve- 
ning they gave me a reception, and, I suppose, 
fed me on stolen property. They had a 
stove, a few old mattresses, and some dry- 
goods boxes. I held their attention that 
night for four hours, while I told the story 
of Jean Val Jean. 

“After that, these fellows protected the 
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chapel and made themselves useful in their 
way. In less than a year afterward, half of 
them had gone to honest work; the rest went 
the way of the transgressor — to the peniten- 
tiary and the reform school.” 


III 


Mr. Elihu Vedder, the American painter 
whose reminiscences will appear in the winter 
numbers of this magazine, tells the following 
story of his youth: 

““My escape from teetotalism happened at 
school. It was not so much an escape from 
that as it was from breaking the pledge. 

“The lecturer was very young, but he knew 
his business. He first commenced by show- 
ing how much alcohol is contained in such 
a seemingly innocent beverage as beer. By 
means of an alembic, he drew from a pint of 
beer what seemed to me a quart of spirits; this 
left to our imaginations what quantity must 
be contained in the fiery and fatal whiskey. 
This was an appeal to the mind. 

“The next was to the eye. He now dis- 
played what appeared to be a series of land- 
scapes; these were views of the drunkard’s 
stomach, showing the effects of alcohol from 
the first social glass with its rosy eruption, to 
the fatal fiery ending. This last picture was 
truly terrible, a perfect volcano, with great 
streams of red-hot lava running down, and 
all it needed was the reflection of the flames 
in a bay, and the black lines of shipping against 
it, and a moon, to make it a perfect picture 
of an eruption of Vesuvius. We shivered. 

“He made his last appeal to the heart. The 
drunkard, abandoned by all but his faithful 
dog, reduced to abject poverty, staggers one 
freezing night into a shed and then sleeps the 
sleep of drunkenness. Saved from perish- 
ing by his faithful friend, what does he do on 
awakening, when he feels the insatiate craving 
of the fiend? His blood-shot eye falls on the 
dog and he kills him that he may sell his skin 
for yet another drink. 

“We were in tears, as we held out our 
hands, clamoring for the pledge. The lecturer 
searched in vain his pockets; he had forgotten 
it, but promised to send it in the morning. 

“But the night brought council. We talked 
it over. The near approach of Christmas and 
New Year’s and the memory of currant wine 
and liquorish lollipops induced us to postpone 
the signing, and I at least was saved from 
inevitable back-sliding.”’ 
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Music made loud or soft by opening or closing the 
small doors. 

Beneath the lid are the turntable on which the Victor 
Record is placed, and the tapering arm which carries the 
tone waves down to the sounding-board surface. 


Other styles of the Victor, $10 to $100. 


Contains albums for 150 Victor Records 
and drawer for accessories. 


The sweetest, most mellow tone ever known. 


An instrument that in tone-quality ranks with a Stradivarius—but 
greater because it is alf musical instruments and the perfect human voice. 

An entirely new instrument, built on new lines, with new and exclusive 
patented features, including a sounding-board surface that amplifies and reflects 
the tone waves, and creates a new standard of tone quality. 


The proof is in the hearing. Ask the nearest Victor dealer to play one 
of Farrar’s newest records, ‘‘ Vissi d’arte e d’amor’’ from Tosca (88192)—a 
beautiful record, and one that well illustrates the wonderful advances recently 
made in the art of Victor recording. 

See that he uses an Improved Victor Needle to play this record—it pro- 
duces a louder, clearer tone than any other. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. We a 


' Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. S HIS MASTERS VOICE”. 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month ECU. PAT. OF 























